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IOWA STATION PIG EXPERIMENTS 


There are more pigs in Iowa than 
in any other like area in the world. 


“tt is not surprising, therefore, that the 


Jowa station is devoting more time 
and money to experimenting with pigs 
than any other experiment station. 
Every year, I’ find it interesting to 
visit the station and find out what new 
things they have learned. In past 
years they have proved conclusively 
that the cheapest and best way to 
raise lowa spring pigs is on pasture. 
Alfalfa and rape pasture are best, but 
red clover, sweet clover and biue 
grass are also good. 

This year, Professor Evvard, of. the 
lowa station, showed me his pigs late 
in June. The first experiment that he 
showed me was being run for the pur- 
pose of determining a good and cheap 
ration for fattening sows running on 
blue grass pasture. He was compar- 
ing two rations. One was composed 
of corn and middlings, and the other 
of corn, middlings and meat meal. In 
both cases the corn was fed shelled, 
part of the time dry and part of the 
time soaked, according to the appe- 
tite. We looked over the pigs getting 
the corn and middlings, and compared 
them with those getting corn, mid- 
dlings and meat meal, and could quite 
easily see that the pigs getting meat 
meal were a more uniform lot. The 
average pig was slightly larger and 
there was but one runt, while in the 
lot getting only corn and middlings 
there were at least three runts. 

Professor Evvard wants to deter- 
mine exactly the cheapest and best 
ration for suckling sows and their 
pigs. No one has definitely deter- 
mined this point as yet. It is a very 
dificult experiment because it is nec- 
essary to weigh carefully both the 
sows and the pigs, and if any of the 
pigs die, the experiment is seriously 
disturbed. This year Professor Ev- 
vard has conducted the experiment 
which will enable him to determine 
quite exactly how much it costs to put 
gains on sucking pigs with a ration of 
corn and middlings, as compared with 
a ration of corn, middlings and tank- 
age. 

The indications from Professor Ev- 
vard’s experiments this year are that 
a mixture of 100 parts of corn, 36 
parts of middlings, and 6 parts of 
meat meal or tankage, makes one of 
the best and cheapest suckling sow 
rations. The pigs should eat what 
they want of these same feeds, but fix 
the proportion to suit themselves, in 
a creep. 

We looked at 140-pound fall pigs on 
clover and timothy pasture, fattening 
by the self-feeder method. In sepa- 
rate self-feeders were the following 








feeds: Corn, meat meal, oats, mid- 
dlings, oil meal, charcoal and salt. 

“What feed do you think these pigs 
have eaten the most of?” asked Pro- 
fessor Evvard. 

I made my guess, and then Professor 
Evvard told me that these pigs de- 
pended almost altogether on the corn 
and meat meal or tankage. They did 
not eat much oats, middlings and oil 
meal, and but very little charcoal and 
salt. They ate a little mare oats than 
middlings, and slightly more middlings 
than oil meal. Evidently, fattening 
pigs like corn best, meat meal or tank- 
age next best, and then oats, mid- 
dlings, oil meal, charcoal and salt, in 
the order named. An _ interesting 





Ireland, which was not flowering. Of 
course, it is a bad thing for rape to 
flower in June, for it cuts down its 
pasture value fully one-half. The flow- 
ering of the rape this year has spoiled 
a number. of Professor Evvard’s ex- 
periments. 

“Every cloud has a silver lining,” 
and when the different plots of rape 
began to flower, a brilliant idea oc- 
curred to Professor Evvard. Why not 
make silage with the rape? An acre 
of rape on the Iowa station land will 
produce in a year about five tons of 
dry matter, while an acre of corn on 
the Iowa station land will produce 
about three and a half tons of dry 
matter. To make silage of the rape, 











A Field of Yellow Flowering Rape in June. 


point about these pigs was the fact 
that they had gained an average of 
two pounds daily for the last thirty 
days. They were unusually runty pigs 
to begin with. 

We came to what appeared to be a 
field of wild mustard in full bloom. I 
looked at Professor Evvard, and he 
seemed sorrowful. It was rape, he 
said, planted early in April, which 
was sending up its flower stalks. He 
had bought the rape for Dwarf Essex, 
from one of our Iowa seedsmen; but 
here it was flowering in June. The 
seedsman claims that rape seeded in 
early April sometimes flowers in June 
if May is very dry. Professor Evvard, 
however, pointed out another field of 
rape planted with seed secured from 
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‘Rape Experimental Silos. - 





or, as it might more accurately be 
called, sauer kraut, Professor Evvard 
put up three silos made of thirty-inch 
glazed sewer tile. The silos were about 
eight feet high. In one of the silos he 
put the rape green, immediately after 
it was cut. In another he put the rape 
after it had wilted for twenty-four 
hours, and in another he put the rape 
after it had been wilted and salted. 
Rape looks and smells like cabbage, 
and so I was tempted to talk of this 
branch of Professor Evvard’s work as 
his sauer kraut experiment. It is im- 
possible to predict what the outcome 
of this experiment will be. It is worth 
while making the experiment, how- 
ever, for rape yields so much more 
dry matter to the acre than corn, and 





the dry matter is several times richer 
in muscle building material than the 
dry matter of ordinary silage. 

In one pasture were some sows and 
pigs which were.soon to be weaned. 
The method of weaning at the lowa 
station is to put the sows-and their 
pigs on pasture the first day, and feed 
the sows no grain. After a day or 
two of this, more or less, according to 
the milking capacity of the sow, the 
sows are taken away and put in a dry 
lot by themselves, the pigs being leit 
in the .pasture. In the dry lot, the 
sows are given a very light grain ra- 
tion for a day or two, and then after 
the milk flow has dried up, they are 
fed a fairly liberal grain ration, and 
either are bred as soon as they come 
in heat, or are fattened for market. 

This summer Professor Evvara 
wants to see if he can keep breeding 
sows, bred for fall farrow, on sweet 
clover or red ‘clover pasture, without 
grain. The custom has beén to give 
a pound or two of corn per head daily 
on such pasture. There are a number 
of folks rather new to the hog busi- 
ness who wonder if they can not keep 
the sows through the summer all right 
without feeding any grain. Professor 
Evvard thinks that they will be able 
to do this, but he is inclined to believe 
that it pays in the long run to give a 
little grain to brood sows on pasture 
in the summer. 

This summer Professor Evvard is 
comparing alfalfa, blue grass, rape, 
sweet clover, and clover and timothy 
as forages for suckling sows and pigs. 
There is a half-acre plot of each of 
these forage crops, and on each plot 
he is turning seven sows and forty- 
two pigs. The pigs will get all the 
corn they will eat, and a mixture of 
four parts of middlings to one part of 
meat meal. Of this mixture, they will 
get what they wish, up to 50 per cent 
of the corn ration. 

Of course, we suspect that the alfal- 
fa or rape will prove to be the best of 
the forage crops. However, it may 
be that the blue grass will show up 
unusually well. Professor Evvard 
called my attention a year ago to the 
splendid gains made by pigs during 
May and June on blue grass, gains 
better even than those made on alfal- 
fa. I could not understand it at that 
time, for I had supposed that alfalfa 
would be greatly superior. This year 
he told me that they had made analy- 
ses of early summer blue grass, and 
had found that it was about three 
times as rich in muscle building mate- 
rial as blue grass later in the summer. 
It was even richer in muscle building 
material than alfalfa or rape. His 
conclusion is that early in the season 


(Continued on page 1006) 








Sow Eating Rape. 
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A World-Wide Breathing 
Spell 


The tides move in waves; fashions 
come in waves, and morals are to 
some extent a matter of waves, a pe- 
riod of reform usually being followed 
by a period of indifference, and a 
period of revival by a period of lassi- 
tude. Business, too, comes in waves. 
There will be a few years of pros- 
perity, and these will be followed 
sometimes by periods of adversity, 
sometimes by periods of dullness— 
thus conforming to a world-wide law. 
When a slack time comes, we are al- 
ways trying to account for it, some- 
times with reason, sometimes with- 
out. Ever since we can remember, 
any period of dull business has been 
charged up to the tariff. No doubt 
the tariff does have an effect; but this 
period of lassitude and _ slackness 
through which we are now passing 
seems to be world-wide. 

Some of the largest banks in dif- 
ferent states are sending out what 
they call a business forecast. This 
evidently is not prepared by the local 
bank, but by bankers in New York 











City. On this subject of business de- 
pression we make an extract from a 
business forecast for the month of 


June, as follows: 

“For the first time since August, 
1910, our imports exceed our exports, 
leaving an unfavorable balance of 
trade. The decline in exports is large- 
ly accounted for by declining prices 
abroad. The decline in prices of man- 
ufactured products in European coun- 
tries has been great, which has stimu- 
lated our imports and caused a de- 
crease in our exports. We are buy- 
ing their produets because they are 
selling at low prices, and they are not 
buying ours to so large an extent be- 
cause we have not met their price 
levels. During the month, 61.8 per 
cent of our imports came in free of 
duty. compared with 52.6 per cent for 
the same month a year ago.” 

Thus it appears from this forecast 
that the diminution of our exports and 
the increase of our imports are due 
to causes quite outside of the country 
and quite outside of the tariff. The 
period of lassitude is not local, not 
national, but world-wide; and in this 
it conforms to a world-wide law—a 
period of advance in prices, when men 
are eager to buy, and spend their 
money as fast and sometimes faster 
than they earn it. When people are 
buying more than they earn, prices 
always advance; but when people are 
earning more than they buy, prices 
naturally decline and business de- 
clines in the same proportion. 

Now about this balance of trade: 
There is no such thing in fact as a 
“favorable balance of trade.” We 


have had a balance in our favor up to 














| paupers. 


hundreds of millions for lo, these 
many years; and if that were paid in 
gold or its equivalent, we would by 
this time have made all other nations 
England always has an un- 
favorable balance of trade, so-called, 
against us; and yet she is getting rich 
—not rich by tremendous strides with 
seven-league boots, but gradually get- 
ting rich. Why? Because she is get- 


| ting the income from her investments 


all over the world, and this does not 
figure in the balance of trade. 

Make up your mind that we don’t 
get anything from abroad that we do 
not pay for, either in exports or in 
freights (which are almost always 
foreign, because freight is not carried 
largely under our flag), or by buying 
back our bonds, or in some other way. 
This world is not run as a benevolent 
institution. In some way or other, 
the two sides of the ledger are exact- 
ly even or balanced. We have a bal- 
ance of exports over imports because 


| we are selling bonds or paying the 


freight, or shipping over money to pay 
the expenses of our travelers abroad, 
our globe-trotters. Make up your 
mind as a dead-sure thing that we pay 
for what we get, and don’t get what 
we don’t pay for. The*same is true 
of all other nations. It is not worth 
while to sit up over night to figure 
out what becomes of the hundreds of 
millions of money in our “favorable 
balance of trade.” There is no such 
thing. 

There is a probability that we will 
have rather quiet times for a while. 
It would not be a bad thing if we did. 
We would learn to be economical. By 
and by the uprising wave would catch 
us and carry us on to its crest, and 
then drop us down again, just as our 
fathers and our grandfathers and all 
our ancestors have been carried up 
and dropped back since “the time to 
which the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary.” 


The Trouble in Mexico 


In the last few days it has become 
increasingly evident that the real trou- 
bles in Mexico are not altogether in 
Mexico, but in New York and Wash- 
ington; and that the troublers are two 
great oil companies, the Standard Oil 
Company and its great rival, the Wa- 
ters-Pierce Company. The Standard 
Oil Company is represented by Lord 
Cowdray, an English capitalist, and is 
evidently anxious for the success of 
Huerta. The Waters-Pierce Company, 
on the other hand, is evidently anx- 
ious for the success of Carranza; and 
inasmuch as the constitutionalists, or 
the rebel crowd, are succeeding day 
by day in occupying new territory, 
they are not anxious for any compro- 
mise. Believing that with the success 
of Carranza and Villa, they will have 
no need of compromise, but will be 
able to control the oil and the rail- 
roads, and thus dominate the country, 
naturally the capitalists in New York 
and elsewhere, who have stock in the 
railroads in northern Mexico now un- 
der control of the rebels, are anxious 
that the constitutionalists, or, as they 
are sometimes called, the rebels, will 
succeed. 

If these two companies could com- 
promise their differences, probably 
there would be no trouble about the 
success of mediation, but until this is 
done we must expect the mediation at 
Niagara to drag along as it has been 
doing for the past month. The pity of 
it is that thousands on thousands of 
good people, who do not care a whoop 
for either the Standard Oil Company 
or the Waters-Pierce Company, should 
lose their lives, that children should 
be made fatherless and wives Widows. 
The great thing that inspires these 
people to give their lives for their 
country is the hope of securing justice, 
of getting back the lands which have 
been stolen from them under forms of 
law and without, and of having some 
place they can call their own. It must 
always be remembered that the ma- 
jority of the people of Mexico are 
peons attached to these great estates, 
and with no ownership in them. It 
must be reme&bered also that they 
are Indians, and in bondage for three 
hundred years, but through inter- 
course with the United States, and 
absorption in some small way of the 
spirit of the age, they have become 
anxious to get back to their ancient 
heritage. 

These being the conditions, we can 
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sympathize with President Wilson in 
his attitude of watchful waiting. We 
can scarcely conceive of a more diffi- 
cult problem before a president than 
that which is now presented to Presi- 
dent Wilson. It will be a sad day, if 
we have to go in and kill off these peo- 
ple by the thousands, and establish a 
government, at the expense of the 
lives of cur soldiers, and then spend 
fifty years or more in doing for the 
Mexicans what we have done for the 
Cubans and are doing for the Fili- 
pinos. Whether the president will be 
able to maintain his policy, we do not 
know. There is a strong influence be- 
ing brought to bear upon him to inter- 
vene, and, while waiting for the edu- 
cation of the Mexican ‘people, to es- 
tablish in some way a government 
from the best material Mexico can af- 
ford, that will give peace and security 
to property. It may be that we shall 
have to do this. 

If Mexicans were as far advanced in 
civilization as the people of Brazil, 
Argentina or Chile, the problem would 
be easy. In fact, there would not be 
any problem, for they then would be 
capable of establishing their own gov- 
ernment. If Mexico had an efficient 
common school system, if our church- 
es had done the work there that they 
have done in other countries, the prob- 
lem would be comparatively easy. Had 
a few millions been spent in establish- 
ing in Mexico the type of Christianity 
current in the United States, the prob- 
lem would not have arisen. It is only 
nations that have education and are 
imbued with the fundamental precepts 
of Christianity that can maintain a 
free government. A free government 
is only for men with the instincts of 
freedom, who prize it, and are willing 
to sacrifice for it. There can be no 
real government in Mexico so long as 
the wealth of the country is controlled 
by a few men, mostly foreigners. 
Wealth will dominate and control. 





An Important Decision 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has recently made a decison of 
very great importance to the business 
of the west and to the farming sec- 
tions. They have decided against an 
increase in what are called lake-rail 
charges on freight. To help our read- 
ers understand it, it should be stated 
that a vast amount of western grain 
goes over the Great Lakes during the 
summer season, from Duluth to Buf- 
falo; that these lakes are a great pub- 
lic highway, with locks ,and harbors 
and depth of channels maintained by 
the government. Hence there was a 
great difference between the charges 
made by the railroad and those on the 
lakes. When the railroads adopted the 
plan of community ownership, some 
twenty years ago, when it was decided 
to get the great railroads of the coun- 
try in the hands of a few great sys- 
tems, and to bind these together. by 
what are known as interlocking direc- 
torates, it became necessary for them, 
they thought, in order to hold up rates, 
to get control of the vessels plying on 
the lakes. Hence the boats on the 
lakes are largely owned by the great 
railroad companies. The Pennsylvania 
has absorbed the lines west of Pitts- 
burgh, as well as many lines east. The 
New York Central now owns the Lake 
Shore, the Nickel Plate, the Michigan 
Central and other lines. Hence these 
companies could make rates which 
would practically wipe out the inde- 
pendent lines of steamers. They did 
not want traffic diverted from their 
lines to the lake lines at Buffalo, nor 
did they want to receive traffic at Buf- 
falo which they might have carried 
over their all-rail routes. 

As soon as they got this combina- 
tion made, they began to boost rates, 
and now want a still further advance. 
This was the issue before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In its 
decision the commission says: 

“The discussions of the history and 
the effect of the monopoly demon- 
strate that the trunk lines are main- 
taining the monopoly at the expense 
of the people, since the highway (that 
is, the lakes) and its maintenance are 
being provided by the government, and 
the boats of some of the lines are be- 
ing built and renewed out of the sur- 
plus earnings with no increase in cap- 
ital investment account.” 

‘the carriers (that is, the railroads) 
on the ground that since 1900 they 
have built a large number of modern, 
up-to-date boats at great expense, 





claimed that such action on their part 
was not consistent with the contention 
of the Chicago Association of Com. 
merce that they were endeavoring to 
drive traffic from the lakes. The aggo. 
ciation pointed out that as long as the 
carriers could maintain the service ep. 
tirely at public expense, and practi- 
cally exclude all the higher classes of 
freight from transportation on the 
Great Lakes, thereby forcing them tg 
rail movement, the purpose of the 
monopoly was being accomplished, and 
was even furthered by the construe. 
tion and operation of the highest type 
of lake vessels. 

The effect of this monopoly has beep 
to compel the grain growers of the 
west to pay rail rates, and thus has 
decreased the traffic on the lakes. Not. 
withstanding the great increase jp 
grain production in the northwest, the 
average annual shipment of flour via 
the lakes has fallen off about one-third 
in ten years. 

The commission says: “Can there 
be a serious doubt that if boats inde. 
pendent of all rail influence were ply. 
ing between the head of the lakes and 
rie and other ports, they would com. 
pete infensely for the rich prize of the 
dairy traffic of the northwest? Would 
it be conceivable that independent 
boats would_coéperate in keeping this 
traffic off the lakes?” 

The decision was the refusal to ad. 
vance lake-and-rail rates; but there 
was also an intimation that they might 
in the future be lowered. The next 
thing in order will be to compe! these 
various railroads to divorce their boat 
business from their rail business, and 
allow competition to fix the price of 
transportation during the open season. 
It will be a great thing not merely for 
the grain dealers, but for the coal deal- 
ers, the dealers in dairy produce, and 
shippers of goods of all kinds, if for 
seven months in the year there can be 
competition. If this principle is adopt- 
ed, as it no doubt will be in time, we 
may have some competition between 
transportation on rivers and railroads 
as well as on lakes and railroads. 





Investigating An Old Problem 


In our boyhood days the question 
often arose as to whether it paid to 
“sucker” the corn as we called it; in 
other words, to pull off the suckers 
or pullers. Like many another ques- 
tion, this was never settled. We do 
not know that it is settled yet, al- 
though the Nebraska experiment sta- 
tion conducted a three year’s experi- 
ment with somewhat surprising re- 
sults, namely, that on the average 
the yield was decreased both in corn 
and stover. It is not a question of 
very much importance in the west, 
however; for even if it paid, a farm: 
er would have no time to pull suck 
ers off the corn. There is too much 
to do. 

Our readers will remember that 
there is always a great deal of differ- 
ence in the number of suckers on 
corn. In a dry year it suckers very 
little; on rich land it suckers more 
than on poor land; it sutkers more 
where there are one or two stalks to 
the hill than where there are three. 
The reason in all these cases is the 
same. Primitive corn was evidently 
branched, and suckering is simply an 
attempt to use up the excess fertil 
ity. Where there is more fertility 
than the stalk can use conveniently, 
it puts out branching stalks or suck 
ers. Like the hungry animal, it 18 
trying to use all the food in sight. 

Those who examine closely will find 
that when it begins to tassel in the 
ear, many of these suckers drop off; 
while if the corn is thin and the sea 
son favorable, some of these suckers 
will produce an ear. In short, if you 
are putting corn in the silo, you get 
more silage if you leave the suckers 
on than if you take them off. The 
least that can be said is that while 
taking the suckers off will sometimes 
give less barren stalks and sometimes 
two ears instead of one, yet tlie ad- 
vantages do not compensate for thé 
labor, even if it were possible to siv@ 
it. Therefore we conclude that the 
best thing to do is to let the com 
alone and let it run its own business, 
always giving it the advantage bY 
keeping the land in good heart and 
free from weeds. 





High, thin places in a meadow cal 
be greatly improved by applying some 
good, rich manure during the § 
mer, fall or winter. 
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Belt Farmers Outside - 
-_ the Corn Belt 


We have a letter from an Iowa farm- 
er living in a section where land rents 
at half the crop. delivered at the mar- 
ket, or $8 an acre cash. He tells us 


that several of his neighbors are talk- 
ing of moving where land is cheaper, 
and asks us about Minnesota as a corn 
state, how far north corn can be raised 
jn that state, and whether it is consid- 
ered as in the corn belt. He has no- 
ticed farms advertised for sale at from 
$30 to $125 and acre. He asks further 
whether men who have always lived 
in lowa should move north or south, if 
they move. E 

It would be easy to answer this by 
saying that they grow very good corn 
in southern Minnesota, and some corn 
in almost every part of the state. This 
letter, however, suggests more than 
appears on the surface, namely, the 
conditions which the corn belt farmer 
must meet when he goes out of the 
corn belt. 

By the term “corn belt” we do not 
mean that section of the country in 
which corn will grow; for corn will 
grow in any part of the United States 
where the nights are not too cool eith- 
er from an extreme northern latitude 
or from too high an elevation, which 
has the same effect because it gives 
cool nights. When we speak of the 
corn belt, we mean that section of the 
United States which grows more corn 

than it can consume at home, or, in 
other words, which furnishes the corn 
for shipment to consuming points far- 
ther east, north, south, west, or 
abroad. It covers but a small part of 
the United States, namely, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, part of Ohio, a strip on 
the south edge of Wisconsin, southern 
Minnesota, southern South Dakota, 
eastern and middle Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and northwestern Missouri. 
Described in this way, it seems large; 
but if you will mark it off on the map 
of the United States, you will see that 
it is comparatively small. 

In this section, corn is the main crop 
—with winter wheat following it in 
the southern part, which will eventu- 
ally drive spring wheat out of every 
portion of it. It is a country for hogs, 
for feeding cattle, for growing horses 
and mules; but comparatively few 
sheep are grown, though many are 
fed. 

The farmer who lives in this corn 
belt, whether he grows corn for sale 
or feeds it to live stock, gets into cer- 
tain ways and habits; and the ways 
and habits are, generally speaking, 
adapted to the environment. When 
he goes out of this territory, he is 
obliged to learn new ways, for the 
reason that every section of country 
outside of it is better adapted to grow- 
ing something else than corn or win- 
ter wheat. If you go into the eastern 
states, while some of them do raise 
good corn and excellent wheat, yet the 
density of population and the prox- 
imity to markets. makes dairying or 
fruit growing or gardening more prof- 
itable than the growing of corn or the 
feeding of cattle. 

The great trouble in our northern 

and western sections, which are very 
largely peopled by corn belt farmers, 
is that these farmers try to adapt the 
land to themselves and their methods 
instead of trying to adapt their meth- 
ods and themselves to the land. We 
can not do the former, and it is not 
wise to attempt it. We have a won- 
derful variety of soils and climates in 
the United States, and if we attempt 
to compel them to do what we want 
rather than doing what they want and 
that to which they are adapted, we 
will get into trouble. 
_ Therefore, when the farmer is think- 
ing of going out of the corn belt, he 
Should go a little slow. He should 
Make a thorough examination of the 
country in which he proposes to in- 
vest, not merely of its soil and cli- 
mate, but of its people. He must make 
up his mind to forget a great deal of 
the experience gathered in the corn 
belt, and acquire a new experience 
and adopt new ways. 

Nearly every farmer who has 
learned to grow corn will continue to 
érow it, and can safely grow it to the 
extent of meeting the requirements of 
the farm; but to attempt to grow it on 
@ commercial scale outside of the corn 
belt. as it is grown in the corn belt, 
iS simply folly. Take, for example, 
“innesota. It will grow corn. In the 
freater portion of the state, a good 
sever Can grow a8 much corn per 





acre as the average corn crop of the 
United States; but there are other 
purposes for which the land is better 
adapted. It will grow better: roots, 
better potatoes, better spring wheat, 
and much of it better clover than will 
grow in the corn belt. It is a dairy 
and stock country, not a corn country, 
except the counties which immediately 
adjoin Iowa. 

In short, the lesson we want to im- 
press upon the minds of our readers 
is that in going to a new country they 
must learn to grow what that country 
was intended to grow, and not what 
they themselves have been trained to 
grow. We have no doubt that more 
money can be made on the best lands 
of the southern states than can be 
made in the corn belt. It will not be 
made by growing corn, however, but 
by growing cotton. The corn belt 
farmer knows nothing about growing 
cotton, and can not readily learn. If 
he undertakes live stock farming, he 
finds the condition widely different 
from those in the corn belt. He will 
find the society different. 

We were talking recently with the 
president of one of the railroads run- 
ning through several of the southern 
states.. That railroad is very anxious 
to secure immigration from Iowa and 
adjoining states. He admitted that 
their attempts had been failures so 
long as they endeavored to plant the 
lone farmer’in the south. The only 
success they have achieved in that di- 
rection, and they have givén up every- 
thing else, is by getting farmers to 
move there in colonies, thus taking 
with them the social conditions to 
which they have been accustomed in 
the north. This same thing is true 
with regard to men moving into the 
eastern states. They will usually find 
that they do not feel at home in these 
sections at first, because they do not 
know the people and their ways. It 
is therefore desirable, when moving to 
a new country, to secure as far as pos- 
sible a social life like that to which 
one has been accustomed at home. 

We do not say that it is not wise for 
people accustomed to live in the corn 
belt to move into some other section. 
Had not corn belt farmers moved, the 
other sections would have a good deal 
less population than they now have. 
What we do mean to say is that there 
must be a change in methods of farm- 
ing, and any attempt to force nature 
to do what we want her to do instead 
of doing what nature requires, will 
meet with failure. 





Harvesting the Rain 


We assume that this season will 
average up with normal seasons; that 
during the month of June, when the 
farmer is plowing his corn, there will 
come showers, not those _ blessed, 
quiet, soaking showers, that moisten 
the ground plow deep and more, but 


dashing rains of half an inch or so, 
whieh compact half an inch more or 
less of the loose dirt mulch which 
the farmer has prepared so carefully, 
and a crust forms. As every good 
farmer who has studied the matter 
knows, a rain of this kind does more 
harm than good, uniess something is 
done to harvest it. Lest there are 
some who have not studied this sub- 
ject, we will give the reasons. 

A dashing rain which thoroughly 
wets a half inch of the loose surface 
leaves a crust through which the rain 
that has fallen speedily evaporates, 
and not only that, but the moisture 
that lies farther down. The hot sun 
and the wind that blows over the sur- 
face.thus compacted, so to speak, 
suck up the moisture. As an upper 
grain becomes dry, it says to the soil 
grain below it: I’m thirsty, give me 
a drink. It gets it, and that one bor- 
rows from the grain below it; and so 
on. The thirsty atmosphere drinks it 
up, and actually pulls the moisture 
from far down, because it has an op- 
portunity to do so through the crust 
that has been formed. 

What, then, shall the farmer do to 
harvest the rain and prevent the de- 
pletion of the moisture in the soil be- 
low? Break up this crust, of course. 
What with? With anything he has; 
but the shallower the cultivation, the 
better, provided only it thoroughly 
breaks up and pulverizes the crust 
and thus renews the loose dirt mulch. 
This will save or harvest about half 
of this half-inch shower; but the main 
benefit from breaking vp this crust 
is to prevent the moisture below from_ 





escaping and making the land drier 
than it would have -been had no rain 
fallen. In other words, it pulls the 
soil particles in this broken up crust 
so far apart that they can not borrow 
moisture from those below and thus 
get hold of the under-water. We mean 
the water in the lower furrow in the 
subsoil and that below, down to the 
permanent moisture which can be 
found in all good soils. 

If this is new to some of our read- 
ers, let them think it over and see if 
the philosophy is not sound and if it 
does not work out in practice. 





The Tree as a Farmer 


Have you noticed that the forest 
holds its own on rough lands and on 
mountain sides, and even on sandy 
soils where it would be foolish for the 
farmer to attempt to grow grain or 
any other crop save grass? How is 


the tree able to do this? What is the 
underlying philosophy? In _ other 
words, what are the principles on 
which it works? ‘ 

First, the tree believes in subsoil- 
ing. It sends its roots far downward, 
and thus uses not only the fertility 
near the surface but that of the sub- 
soil as well. Hence in seasons of 
drouth it remains green. When farm 
crops wither in the scorching heat 
combined with severe drouth, the tree 
still remains green. When the leaves 
of the corn curl up, contracting the 
pores to shut off the waste of mois- 
ture from within, the leaves of the 
tree remain open. Its source of mois- 
ture is far down in the subsoil, which 
the drouths of years do not affect. 

The nearest approach the farmer 
makes to following the principles of 
tree culture is by growing alfalfa, with 
its roots in fertile soil reaching down 
ten or fifteen feet, laughing at the 
drouth which withers all the grain 
crops. The only drouth resistant crops 
are those that follow the methods of 
the tree. ‘ 

Again, the tree believes in keeping 
up the supply of vegetable matter in 
the soil. Every autumn it applies a 
top dressing of leaves. Hence, all for- 
est soils when cleared are rich in hu- 
mus and grow abundant crops, no 
matter how poor the soil may natur- 
ally be, and grows them until the hu- 
mus is exhausted. The farmer who 
follows the method of the tree and 
keeps his land well stored with humus 
will never have poor land, nor is he 
likely to become farm-poor. 

The tree believes in prevention of 
soil erosion. Growing on the moun- 
tain-side or on land too steep for till- 
age, it holds the soil from which it 
lives, partly by its root system; and 
in fact, from year to year builds up 
the soil around and under it by retain- 
ing the disintegrating rock. By the 
action of the points of its rootlets, it 
actually pulverizes the underlying rock 
—thus deepening and holding the soil 
for years. Give it time enough, and 
it will transform the barren rock into 
fertile soil. We can readily conceive 
that at one time there was nothing on 
this earth but rock and water. In the 
process of the ages, plants, together 
with the atmosphere, the heat and 
cold, have disintegrated this rock and 
built up the soil. Literally, what soil 
there is upon the mountain-sides is 
there through the action of the for- 
ests and what preceded the forests. 

Cut away the forest from the hill- 
side ard rolling land and put it in cul- 
tivatiou, and what follows? As soon 
as the vegetable matter is exhausted, 
erosion begins. The rain that falls is 
no longer absorbed by the humus ma- 
terial. The particles of soil are no 
longer kept apart by the same agency. 
It becomes packed, and the water runs 
away to lower lands, first making tiny 
rivulets, which develop into rivers. 
Thenceforth the soil is held together 
only by the roots of weeds, erosion 
proceeds at a more rapid pace than 
ever, and the land becomes utterly 
worthless. 

Take away the forest from the 
mountain-sides, and the covering of 
leaves and rubbish no longer holds 
back the rushing waters. The land be- 
comes saturated down to impervious 
rock. The spring stream becomes a 
torrent, and the mere seep becomes 
a spring. The whole structure is un- 
dermined; and the roots being no 
longer able to hold the soil together, 
a landslide occurs, stripping off the 
soil down to the underlying rock. 

This is precisely what rs going on 





in the Appalachian mountains in our 
own country, and what has gone on for 
ages in China, where mountain ranges 
have become rock ranges, the soil be- 
ing carried away and filling up the 
rivers, causing overflows which spread 
over the land, and famine stalks over 
the fertile river valleys. 

It is well for us to study the tree 
and its methods; and while in many 
ways we can not imitate trees, we 
can give such cultivation as enables 
the soil to hold the rainfall. We can 
replace the humus material by grow- 
ing grasses. We can follow the tree's 
methods by growing deep-rooted le- 
gumes; and by keeping the soil stored 
with vegetable matter we can do much 
to prevent erosion, which is making 
bare and desolate some of the best ag- 
ricultural portions of our land. 





Minnows in the Brook 


she minnow in the brook knows its 
environment thoroughly—every pool, 
every pebble, every jutting rock or 
cool retreat where the hungry trout 
may lie in wait, every possible enemy. 
It knows the source of its food, and 


lives a contented life. However well 
it may know its immediate home. and 
the laws that govern there, it knows 
nothing of the “lows” that sweep over 
the country, bringing on a welcome 
shower and food for the minnow, or a 
devastating flood which compels it to 
seek a new environment. It does not 
know that the absence of these “lows” 
leaves the country parched and deso- 
late, and the pool a tiny rivulet in 
which the minnow would be in great 
danger of perishing. 

The farmer is much like the min- 
now in the brook. He may know his 
own farm and every field of it, how to 
till it and how to sell its products to 
the best advantage. He does not know, 
however, whether the next rain will 
prove to be a gentle shower or a tor- 
rential rain, or a blast of hail, a des- 
olating flood or a tornado, sweeping 
away the savings of years. Nor does 
he know what social or political up- 
heavals may come in his own or dis- 
tant lands, what calamity by fire or 
flood may for a time rob him of @ 
profitable market for his products. 
Nor does he know the time when the 
hog cholera germ, which no eye hath 
yet seen, so small that it will pass 
through a filter of porcelain, will look 
in on him from the next township, and 
sweep away last year’s corn crop and 
the results of this year’s toil. Things 
outside of us and our farm or our 
country, for which we are not respon- 
sible and over which we have no con- 
trol, may make our home a paradise or 
as desolate as a sandy waste. 

Because of the swing of population 
westward and other world movements, 
we have for seventeen years been liv- 
ing like the contented minnow in the 
brook, our eyes standing out with fat- 
ness. Each succeeding year has put 
value into the pockets of the land- 
holder, as for many years previous he 
was getting only fairly good wages for 
his work on the farm, but nothing for 
his investment. 

Other schools of minnows in their 
brooks have not fared so well. The 
New England minnows are faring bad- 
ly just now. They put their hard- 
earned savings, whether from farm or 
shop, into the New Haven Railroad or 
the savings bank, and these trusted in 
Mellen and he in Morgan. The stocks 
which they supposed were as stable as 
granite hills, selling for nearly double 
their face value, shrank to about one- 
fourth of their previous value; and 
there is mourning, lamentation and 
woe in the land of the rilgrim Fathers. 

The city has its pools of minnows, 
thriving when wages are good and 
employment steady; but liable at any 
time when strikes come, or shops shut 
down, or women’s fancy in clothing 
changes, or war stops shipments, or 
the grain fields of the west are 
parched with drouths, to be in as hard 
lines as the little minnow in its pool 
when the waters are dried up by 
drouth or a pike finds entrance into 
the pool. 

We are all caught at times in the 
great sweep of national or world move- 
ments for which we are not respon- 
sible, and which we can not control. 
Minnows in the brook are we—big 
minnows, little minnows. When trou- 
ble comes we must all suffer; and tne 
minnow with the most luxurious 
tastes and habits is likely to have the 
worst of it. 
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A World-Wide Breathing 

Spell 

The tides move in waves; fashions 
come in waves, and morals are to 
some extent a matter of waves, a pe- 
riod of reform usually being followed 
by a period of indifference, and a 
period of revival by a period of lassi- 
tude. Business, too, comes in waves. 
There will be a few years of pros- 
perity, and these will be followed 
sometimes by periods of adversity, 
sometimes by periods of dullness— 
thus conforming to a world-wide law. 
When a slack time comes, we are al- 
ways trying to account for it, some- 
times with reason, sometimes with- 
out. Ever since we can remember, 
any period of dull business has been 
charged up to the tariff. No doubt 
the tariff does have an effect; but this 
period of lassitude and_ slackness 
through which we are now passing 
seenis to be world-wide. 

Some of the largest banks in dif- 
ferent states are sending out what 
they call a business forecast. This 
evidently is not prepared by the local 
bank, but by bankers in New York 
City. On this subject of business de- 
pression we make an extract from a 
business forecast for the month of 
June, as follows: 

“For the first time since August, 
1910, our imports exceed our exports, 
leaving an unfavorable balance of 
trade. The decline in exports is large- 
ly accounted for by declining prices 
abroad. The decline in prices of man- 
ufactured products in European coun- 
tries has been great, which has stimu- 
lated our imports and caused a de- 
crease in our exports. We are buy- 
ing their produets because they are 
selling at low prices, and they are not 
buying ours to so large an extent be- 
cause we have not met their price 
levels. During the month, 61.8 per 
cent of our imports came in free of 
duty, compared with 52.6 per cent for 
the same month a year ago.” 

Thus it appears from this forecast 
that the diminution of our exports and 
the increase of our imports are due 
to causes quite outside of the country 
and quite outside of the tariff. The 
period of lassitude is not local, not 
national, but world-wide; and in this 
it conforms to a world-wide law—a 
period of advance in prices, when men 
are eager to buy, and spend their 
money as fast and sometimes faster 
than they earn it. When people are 
buying more than they earn, prices 
always advance; but when people are 
earning more than they buy, prices 
naturally decline and business de- 
clines in the same proportion. 

Now about this balance of trade: 
There is no such thing in fact as a 
“favorable balance of trade.” We 
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hundreds of millions for lo, these 
many years; and if that were paid in 
gold or its equivalent, we would by 
this time have made all other nations 
paupers. England always has an un- 
favorable balance of trade, so-called, 
against us; and yet she is getting rich 
—not rich by tremendous strides with 
seven-league boots, but gradually get- 
ting rich. Why? 
ting the income from her investments 
all over the world, and this does not 
figure in the balance of trade. 

Make up your mind that we don’t 
get anything from abroad that we do 
not pay for, either in exports or in 
freights (which are almost always 
foreign, because freight is not carried 
largely under our flag), or by buying 
back our bonds, or in some other way. 
This world is not run as a benevolent 
institution. In some way or other, 
the two sides of the ledger are exact- 
ly even or balanced. We have a bal- 
ance of exports over imports because 


freight, or shipping over money to pay 
the expenses of our travelers abroad, 
our globe-trotters. Make up your 
mind as a dead-sure thing that we pay 
for what we get, and don’t get what 
we don’t pay for. The*same is true 
of all other nations. It is not worth 
while to sit up over night to figure 
out what becomes of the hundreds of 
millions of money in our “favorable 
balance of trade.” There is no such 
thing. 

There is a probability that we will 
have rather quiet times for a while. 
It would not be a bad thing if we did. 
We would learn to be economical. By 
and by the uprising wave would catch 
us and carry us on to its crest, and 
then drop us down again, just as our 
fathers and our grandfathers and all 
our ancestors have been carried up 
and dropped back since “the time to 
which the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary.” 


The Trouble in Mexico 


In the last few days it has become 
increasingly evident that the real trou- 
bles in Mexico are not altogether in 
Mexico, but in New York and Wash- 
ington; and that the troublers are two 
great oil companies, the Standard Oil 
Company and its great rival, the Wa- 
ters-Pierce Company. The Standard 
Oil Company is represented by Lord 
Cowdray, an English capitalist, and is 
evidently anxious for the success of 
Huerta. The Waters-Pierce Company, 
on the other hand, is evidently anx- 
ious for the success of Carranza; and 
inasmuch as the constitutionalists, or 
the rebel crowd, are succeeding day 
by day in occupying new territory, 
they are not anxious for any compro- 
mise. Believing that with the success 
of Carranza and Villa, they will have 
no need of compromise, but will be 
able to control the oil and the rail- 
roads, and thus dominate the country, 
naturally the capitalists in New York 
and elsewhere, who have stock in the 
railroads in northern Mexico now un- 
der control of the rebels, are anxious 
that the constitutionalists, or, as they 
are sometimes called, the rebels, will 
succeed. 

If these two companies could com- 
promise their differences, probably 
there would be no trouble about the 
success of mediation, but until this is 
done we must expect the mediation at 
Niagara to drag along as it has been 
doing for the past month. The pity of 
it is that thousands on thousands of 
good people, who do not care a whoop 
for either the Standard Oil Company 
or the Waters-Pierce Company, should 
lose their lives, that children should 
be made fatherless and wives Widows. 
The great thing that inspires these 
people to give their lives for their 
country is the hope of securing justice, 
of getting back the lands which have 
been stolen from them under forms of 
law and without, and of having some 
place they can call their own. It must 
always be remembered that the ma- 
jority of the people of Mexico are 
peons attached to these great estates, 
and with no ownership in them. It 
must be reme@bered also that they 
are Indians, and in bondage for three 
hundred years, but through inter- 
course with the United States, and 
absorption in some small way of the 
spirit of the age, they have become 
anxious to get back to their ancient 
heritage. 

These being the conditions, we can 
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sympathize with President Wilson in 
his attitude of watchful waiting. We 
can scarcely conceive of a more diffi- 
cult problem before a president than 
that which is now presented to Presi- 
dent Wilson. It will be a sad day, if 
we have to go in and kill off these peo- 
ple by the thousands, and establish a 
government, at the expense of the 
lives of our soldiers, and then spend 
fifty years or more in doing for the 
Mexicans what we have done for the 
Cubans and are doing for the Fili- 
pinos. Whether the president will be 
able to maintain his policy, we do not 
know. There is a strong influence be- 
ing brought to bear upon him to inter- 
vene, and, while waiting for the edu- 
cation of the Mexican ‘people, to es- 
tablish in some way a government 
from the best material Mexico can af- 
ford, that will give peace and security 
to property. It may be that we shall 
have to do this. 

If Mexicans were as far advanced in 
civilization as the people of Brazil, 
Argentina or Chile, the problem would 
be easy. In fact, there would not be 
any problem, for they then would be 
capable of establishing their own gov- 
ernment. If Mexico had an efficient 
common school system, if our church- 
es had done the work there that they 
have done in other countries, the prob- 
lem would be comparatively easy. Had 
a few millions been spent in establish- 
ing in Mexico the type of Christianity 
current in the United States, the prob- 
lem would not have arisen. It is only 
nations that have education and are 
imbued with the fundamental precepts 
of Christianity that can maintain a 
free government. A free government 
is only for men with the instincts of 
freedom, who prize it, and are willing 
to sacrifice for it. There can be no 
real government in Mexico so long as 
the wealth of the country is controlled 
by a few men, mostly foreigners. 
Wealth will dominate and control. 





An Important Decision 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has recently made a decison of 
very great importance to the business 
of the west and to the farming sec- 
tions. They have decided against an 
increase in what are called lake-rail 
charges on freight. To help our read- 
ers understand it, it should be stated 
that a vast amount of western grain 
goes over the Great Lakes during the 
summer season, from Duluth to Buf- 
falo; that these lakes are a great pub- 
lic highway, with locks ,and harbors 
and depth of channels maintained by 
the government. Hence there was a 
great difference between the charges 
made by the railroad and those on the 
lakes. When therailroads adopted the 
plan of community ownership, some 
twenty years ago, when it was decided 
to get the great railroads of the coun- 
try in the hands of a few great sys- 
tems, and to bind these together. by 
what are known as interlocking direc- 
torates, it became necessary for them, 
they thought, in order to hold up rates, 
to get control of the vessels plying on 
the lakes. Hence the boats on the 
lakes are largely owned by the great 
railroad companies. The Pennsylvania 
has absorbed the lines west of Pitts- 
burgh, as well as many lines east. The 
New York Central now owns the Lake 
Shore, the Nickel Plate, the Michigan 
Central and other lines. Hence these 
companies could make rates which 
would practically wipe out the inde- 
pendent lines of steamers. They did 
not want traffic diverted from their 
lines to the lake lines at Buffalo, nor 
did they want to receive traffic at Buf- 
falo which they might have carried 
over their all-rail routes. 

As soon as they got this combina- 
tion made, they began to boost rates, 
and now want a still further advance. 
This was the issue before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In its 
decision the commission says: 

“The discussions of the history and 
the effect of the monopoly demon- 
strate that the trunk lines are main- 
taining the monopoly at the expense 
of the people, since the highway (that 
is, the lakes) and its maintenance are 
being provided by the government, and 
the boats of some of the lines are be- 
ing built and renewed out of the sur- 
plus earnings with no increase in cap- 
ital investment account.” 

‘the carriers (that is, the railroads) 
on the ground that since 1900 they 
have built a large number of modern, 
up-to-date boats at great expense, 





claimed that such action on their part 
was not consistent with the contention 
of the Chicago Association of Com. 
merce that they were endeavoring to 
drive traffic from the lakes. The aggp. 
ciation pointed out that as long as the 
carriers could maintain the service ep. 
tirely at public expense, and practj. 
cally exclude all the higher classes of 
freight from transportation on the 
Great Lakes, thereby forcing them tg 
rail movement, the purpose of the 
monopoly was being accomplished, ang 
was even furthered by the construe. 
tion and operation of the highest type 
of lake vessels. 

The effect of this monopoly has beep 
to compel the grain growers of the 
west to pay rail rates, and thus has 
decreased the traffic on the lakes. Not. 
withstanding the great increase jp 
grain production in the northwest, the 
average annual shipment of flour vig 
the lakes has fallen off about one-third 
in ten years. 

The commission says: “Can there 
be a serious doubt that if boats inde 
pendent of all rail influence were ply. 
ing between the head of the lakes and 
Krie and other ports, they would com. 
pete intensely for the rich prize of the 
dairy traffic of the northwest? Would 
it be conceivable that independent 
boats would coédperate in keeping this 
traffic off the lakes?” 

The decision was the refusal to ad. 
vance lake-and-rail rates; but there 
was also an intimation that they might 
in the future be lowered. The next 
thing in order will be to compe! these 
various railroads to divorce their boat 
business from their rail business, and 
allow competition to fix the price of 
transportation during the open season. 
It will be a great thing not merely for 
the grain dealers, but for the coal deal- 
ers, the dealers in dairy produce, and 
shippers of goods of all kinds, if for 
seven months in the year there can be 
competition. If this principle is adopt- 
ed, as it no doubt will be in time, we 
may have some competition between 
transportation on rivers and railroads 
as well as on lakes and railroads. 





Investigating An Old Problem 


In our boyhood days the question 
often arose as to whether it paid to 
“sucker” the corn as we called it; in 
other words, to pull off the suckers 
or pullers. Like many another ques- 
tion, this was never settled. We do 
not know that it is settled yet, al 
though the Nebraska experiment sta- 
tion conducted a three year’s experi- 
ment with somewhat surprising re 
sults, namely, that on the average 
the yield was decreased both in com 
and stover. It is not a question of 
very much importance in the west, 
however; for even if it paid, a farm- 
er would have no time to pull suck 
ers off the corn. There is too much 
to do. 

Our readers will remember that 
there is always a great deal of differ- 
ence in the number of suckers on 
corn. In a dry year it suckers very 
little; on rich land it suckers more 
than on poor land; it sutkers more 
where there are one or two stalks to 
the hill than where there are three. 
The reason in all these cases is the 
same. Primitive corn was evidently 
branched, and suckering is simply an 
attempt to use up the excess fertil 
ity. Where there is more fertility 
than the stalk can use conveniently, 
it puts out branching stalks or suck- 
ers. Like the hungry animal, it is 
trying to use all the food in sight. 

Those who examine closely will find 
that when it begins to tassel in the 
ear, many of these suckers drop off; 
while if the corn is thin and the sea 
son favorable, some of these suckers 
will produce an ear. In short, if you 
are putting corn in the silo, you get 
more silage if you leave the suckers 
on than if you take them off. The 
least that can be said is that while 
taking the suckers off will sometimes 
give less barren stalks and somtimes 
two ears instead of one, yet the a@ 
vantages do not compensate for the 
labor, even if it were possible to siv® 
it. Therefore we conclude that the 
best thing to do is to let the com 
alone and let it run its own business, 
always giving it the advantage Dy 
keeping the land in good heart and 
free from weeds. 





High, thin places in a meadow cal 
be greatly improved by applying some 
good, rich manure during the Sui 
mer, fall or winter. 
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Belt Farmers Outside’ 
_— the Corn Belt 


We have a letter from an Iowa farm- 
er living in a section where land rents 
at half the crop. delivered at the mar- 
et, or $8 an acre cash. He tells us 


that several of his neighbors are talk- 
jing of moving where land is cheaper, 
and asks us about Minnesota as a corn 
state, how far north corn can be raised 
in that state, and whether it is consid- 
ered as in the corn belt. He has no- 
ticed farms advertised for sale, at from 
$30 to $125 and acre. He asks further 
whether men who have always lived 
in lowa should move north or south, if 
they move. . 

It would be easy to answer this by 
saying that they grow very good corn 
jn southern Minnesota, and some corn 
in almost every part of the state. This 
letter, however, suggests more than 
appears on the surface, namely, the 
conditions which the corn belt farmer 
must meet when he goes out of the 
corn belt. 

By the term “corn belt” we do not 
mean that section of the country in 
which corn will grow; for corn will 
grow in any part of the United States 
where the nights are not too cool eith- 
er from an extreme northern latitude 
or from too high an elevation, which 
has the same effect because it gives 
cool nights. When we speak of the 
corn belt, we mean that section of the 
United States which grows more corn 
than it can consume at home, or, in 
other words, which furnishes the corn 
for shipment to consuming points far- 
ther east, north, south, west, or 
abroad. It covers but a small part of 
the United States, namely, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, part of Ohio, a strip on 
the south edge of Wisconsin, southern 
Minnesota, southern South Dakota, 
eastern and middle Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and northwestern Missouri. 
Described in this way, it seems large; 
but if you will mark it off on the map 
of the United States, you will see that 
it is comparatively small. 

In this section, corn is the main crop 
—with winter wheat following it in 
the southern part, which will eventu- 
ally drive spring wheat out of every 
portion of it. It is a country for hogs, 
for feeding cattle, for growing horses 
and mules; but comparatively few 
sheep are grown, though many are 
fed. 

The farmer who lives in this corn 
belt, whether he grows corn for sale 
or feeds it to live stock, gets into cer- 
tain ways and habits; and the ways 
and habits are, generally speaking, 
adapted to the environment. When 
he goes out of this territory, he is 
obliged to learn new ways, for the 
reason that every section of country 
outside of it is better adapted to grow- 
ing something else than corn or win- 
ter wheat. If you go into the eastern 
states, while some of them do raise 
good corn and excellent wheat, yet the 
density of population and the prox- 
imity to markets. makes dairying or 
fruit growing or gardening more prof- 
itable than the growing of corn or the 
feeding of cattle. 

The great trouble in our northern 

and western sections, which are very 
largely peopled by corn belt farmers, 
is that these farmers try to adapt the 
land to themselves and their methods 
instead of trying to adapt their meth- 
ods and themselves to the land. We 
can not do the former, and it is not 
wise to attempt it. We have a won- 
derful variety of soils and climates in 
the United States, and if we attempt 
to compel them to do what we want 
rather than doing what they want and 
that to which they are adapted, we 
will get into trouble. 
_ Therefore, when the farmer is think- 
ing of going out of the corn belt, he 
should go a little slow. He should 
make a thorough examination of the 
country in which he proposes to in- 
vest, not merely of its soil and cli- 
mate. but of its people. He must make 
up his mind to forget a great deal of 
the experience gathered in the corn 
belt, and acquire a new experience 
and adopt new ways. 

Nearly every farmer who has 
learned to grow corn will continue to 
&row it, and can safely grow it to the 
extent of meeting the requirements of 
the farm; but to attempt to grow it on 
@ commercial scale outside of the corn 
bell. as it is grown in the corn belt, 
is simply folly. Take, for example, 
-.lunesota. It will grow corn. In the 
freater portion of the state, a good 
farmer can grow as much corn per 








acre as the average corn crop of the 
United States; but there are other 
purposes for which the land is better 
adapted. It will grow better. roots, 
better potatoes, better spring’ wheat, 
and much of it better clover than will 
grow in the corn belt. It is a dairy 
and stock country, not a corn country, 
except the counties which immediately 
adjoin Iowa. 

In short, the lesson we want to im- 
press upon the minds of our readers 
is that in going to a new country they 
must learn to grow what that country 
was intended to grow, and not what 
they themselves have been trained to 
grow. We have no doubt that more 
money can be made on the best lands 
of the southern states than can be 
made in the corn belt. It will not be 
made by growing corn, however, but 
by growing cotton. The corn belt 
farmer knows nothing about growing 
cotton, and can not readily learn. If 
he undertakes live stock farming, he 
finds the condition widely different 
from those in the corn belt. He will 
find the society different. 

We were talking recently with the 
president of one of the railroads run- 
ning through several of the southern 
states. That railroad is very anxious 
to secure immigration from Iowa and 
adjoining states. He admitted that 
their attempts had been failures so 
long as they endeavored to plant the 
lone farmer’in the south. The only 
success they have achieved in that di- 
rection, and they have givén up every- 
thing else, is by getting farmers to 
move there in colonies, thus taking 
with them -the social conditions to 
which they have been accustomed in 
the north. This same thing is true 
with regard to men moving into the 
eastern states. They will usually find 
that they do not feel at home in these 
sections at first, because they do not 
know the people and their ways. It 
is therefore desirable, when moving to 
a new country, to secure as far as pos- 
sible a social life like that to which 
one has been accustomed at home. 

We do not say that it is not wise for 
people accustomed to live in the corn 
belt to move into some other section. 
Had not corn belt farmers moved, the 
other sections would have a good deal 
less population than they now have. 
What we do mean to say is that there 
must be a change in methods of farm- 
ing, and any attempt to force nature 
to do what we want her to do instead 
of doing what nature requires, will 
meet with failure. 





Harvesting the Rain 


We assume that this season will 
average up with normal seasons; that 
during the month of June, when the 
farmer is plowing his corn, there will 
come showers, not those _ blessed, 
quiet, soaking showers, that moisten 
the ground plow deep and more, but 


dashing rains of half an inch or so, 
whieh compact half an inch more or 
less of the loose dirt mulch which 
the farmer has prepared so carefully, 
and a crust forms. As every good 
farmer who has studied the matter 
knows, a rain of this kind does more 
harm than good, uniess something is 
done to harvest it. Lest there are 
some who have not studied this sub- 
ject, we will give the reasons. 

A dashing rain which thoroughly 
wets a half inch of the loose surface 
leaves a crust through which the rain 
that has fallen speedily evaporates, 
and not only that, but the moisture 
that lies farther down. The hot sun 
and the wind that blows over the sur- 
face.thus compacted, so to speak, 
suck up the moisture. As an upper 
grain becomes dry, it says to the soil 
grain below it: I’m thirsty, give me 
a drink. It gets it, and that one bor- 
rows from the grain below it; and so 
on. The thirsty atmosphere drinks it 
up, and actually pulls the moisture 
from far down, because it has an op- 
portunity to do so through the crust 
that has been formed. 

What, then, shall the farmer do to 
harvest the rain and prevent the de- 
pletion of the moisture in the soil be- 
low? Break up this crust, of course. 
What with? With anything he has; 
but the shallower the cultivation, the 
better, provided only it thoroughly 
breaks up and pulverizes the crust 
and thus renews the loose dirt mulch. 
This will save or harvest about half 
of this half-inch shower; but the main 
benefit from breaking up this crust 


is to prevent the moisture below from. 





escaping and making the land drier 
than it would have -been had no rain 
fallen. In other words, it pulls the 
soil particles in this broken up crust 
so far apart that they can not borrow 
moisture from those below and thus 
get hold of the under-water. We mean 
the-water in the lower furrow in the 
subsoil and that below, down to the 
permanent moisture which can be 
found in all good soils. 

If this is new to some of our read- 
ers, let them think it over and see if 
the philosophy is not sound and if it 
does not work out in practice. 





The Tree as a Farmer 


Have you noticed that the forest 
holds its own on rough lands and on 
mountain sides, and even on sandy 
soils where it would be foolish for the 
farmer to attempt to grow grain or 
any other crop save grass? How is 
the tree able to do this? What is the 
underlying philosophy? In_ other 
words, what are the principles on 
which it works? . 

First, the tree believes in subsoil- 
ing. It sends its roots far downward, 
and thus uses not only the fertility 
near the surface but that of the sub- 
soil as well. Hence in seasons of 
drouth it remains green. When farm 
crops wither in the scorching heat 
combined with severe drouth, the tree 
still remains green. When the leaves 
of the corn curl up, contracting the 
pores to shut off the waste of mois- 
ture from within, the leaves of the 
tree remain open. Its source of mois- 
ture is far down in the subsoil, which 
the drouths of years do not affect. 

The nearest approach the farmer 
makes to following the principles of 
tree culture is by growing alfalfa, with 
its roots in fertile soil reaching down 
ten or fifteen feet, laughing at the 
drouth. which withers all the grain 
crops. The only drouth resistant crops 
are those that follow the methods of 
the tree. ; 

Again, the tree believes in keeping 
up the supply of vegetable matter in 
the soil. Every autumn it applies a 
top dressing of leaves. Hence, all for- 
est soils when cleared are rich in hu- 
mus and grow abundant crops, no 
matter how poor the soil may natur- 
ally be, and grows them until the hu- 
mus is exhausted. The farmer who 
follows the method of the tree and 
keeps his land well stored with humus 
will never have poor land, nor is he 
likely to become farm-poor. 

The tree believes in prevention of 
soil erosion. Growing on the moun- 
tain-side or on land too steep for till- 
age, it holds the soil from which it 
lives, partly by its root system; and 
in fact, from year to year builds up 
the soil around and under it by retain- 
ing the disintegrating rock. By the 
action of the points of its rootlets, it 
actually pulverizes the underlying rock 
—thus deepening and holding the soil 
for years. Give it time enough, and 
it will transform the barren rock into 
fertile soil. We can readily conceive 
that at one time there was nothing on 
this earth but rock and water. In the 


process of the ages, plants, together | 
with the atmosphere, the heat and | 


cold, have disintegrated this rock and 
built up the soil. Literally, what soil 
there is upon the mountain-sides is 
there through the action of the for- 
ests and what preceded the forests. 

Cut away the forest from the hill- 
side and rolling land and put it in cul- 
tivation, and what follows? As soon 
as the vegetable matter is exhausted, 
erosion begins. The rain that falls is 
no longer absorbed by the humus ma- 
terial. The particles of soil are no 
longer kept apart by the same agency. 
It becomes packed, and the water runs 
away to lower lands, first making tiny 
rivulets, which develop into rivers. 
Thenceforth the soil is held together 
only by the roots of weeds, erosion 
proceeds at a more rapid pace than 
ever, and the land becomes utterly 
worthless. 

Take away the forest from the 
mountain-sides, and the covering of 
leaves and rubbish no longer holds 
back the rushing waters. The land be- 
comes saturated down to impervious 
rock. The spring stream becomes a 
torrent, and the mere seep becomes 
a spring. The whole structure is un- 
dermined; and the roots being no 
longer able to hold the soil together, 
a landslide occurs, stripping off the 
soil down to the underlying rock. 

This is precisely what rs going on 





in the Appalachian. mountains in our 
own country, and what has gone on for 
ages in China, where mountain ranges 
have become rock ranges, the soil be- 
ing carried away and filling up the 
rivers, causing overflows which spread 
over the land, and famine stalks over 
the fertile river valleys. 

It is well for us to study the tree 
and its methods; and while in many 
ways we can not imitate trees, we 
can give such cultivation as enables 
the soil to hold the rainfall. We can 
replace the humus material by grow- 
ing grasses. We can follow the tree's 
methods by growing deep-rooted le- 
gumes; and by keeping the soil stored 
with vegetable matter we can do much 
to prevent erosion, which is making 
bare and desolate some of the best ag- 
ricultural portions of our land. 





Minnows in the Brook 


she minnow in the brook knows its 
environment thoroughly—every pool, 
every pebble, every jutting rock or 
cool retreat where the hungry trout 
may lie in wait, every possible enemy. 
It knows the source of its food, and 


lives a contented life. However well 
it may know its immediate home: and 
the laws that govern there, it knows 
nothing of the “lows” that sweep over 
the country, bringing on a welcome 
shower and food for the minnow, or a 
devastating flood which compels it to 
seek a new environment. It does not 
know that the absence of these “lows” 
leaves the country parched and deso- 
late, and the pool a tiny rivulet in 
which the minnow would be in great 
danger of perishing. 

The farmer is much like the min- 
now in the brook. He may know his 
own farm and every field of it, how to 
till it and how to sell its products to 
the best advantage. He does not know, 
however, whether the next rain will 
prove to be a gentle shower or a tor- 
rential rain, or a blast of hail, a des- 
olating flood or a tornado, sweeping 
away the savings of years. Nor does 
he know what social or political up- 
heavals may come in his own or dis- 
tant lands, what caiamity by fire or 
flood may for a time rob him of @ 
profitable market for his products. 
Nor does he know the time when the 
hog cholera germ, which no eye hath 
yet seen, so small that it will pass 
through a filter of porcelain, will look 
in on him from the next township, and 
sweep away last year’s corn crop and 
the results of this year’s toil. Things 
outside of us and our farm or our 
country, for which we are not respon- 
sible and over which we have no con- 
trol, may make our home a paradise or 
as desolate as a sandy waste. 

Because of the swing of population 
westward and other world movements, 
we have for seventeen years been liv- 
ing like the contented minnow in the 
brook, our eyes standing out with fat- 
ness. Each succeeding year has put 
value into the pockets of the land- 
holder, as for many years previous he 
was getting only fairly good wages for 
his work on the farm, but nothing for 
his investment. 

Other schools of minnows in their 
brooks have not fared so well. The 
New England minnows are faring bad- 
ly just now. They put their hard- 
earned savings, whether from farm or 
shop, into the New Haven Railroad or 
the savings bank, and these trusted in 
Mellen and he in Morgan. The stocks 
which they supposed were as stable as 
granite hills, selling for nearly double 
their face value, shrank to about one- 
fourth of their previous value; and 
there is mourning, lamentation and 
woe in the land of the vilgrim Fathers. 

The city has its pools of minnows, 
thriving when wages are good and 
employment steady; but liable at any 
time when strikes come, or shops shut 
down, or women’s fancy in clothing 
changes, or war stops shipments, or 
the grain fields of the west are 
parched with drouths, to be in as hard 
lines as the little minnow in its pool 
when the waters are dried up by 
drouth or a pike finds entrance into 
the pool. 

We are all caught at times in the 
great sweep of national or world move- 
ments for which we are not respon- 
sible, and which we can not control. 
Minnows in the brook are we—big 
minnows, little minnows. When trou- 
ble comes we must all suffer; and tne 
minnow with the most luxurious 
tastes and habits is likely to have the 
worst of it. 
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New Core Grades 


Secretary of Agriculture has, 
authority of congress, fixed new 


The 


and definite grades of grain, differing | 


in some respects from the grades that 


have heretofore been established. 
These grades took effect July 1st, and 
are as follows: 


not in- 








corn (see general rule 9). | 


Maximum percentage of 











@ 
> 
= oo 
° S 
eae, _& pion peat 
No 14.0 *. i 2 
No 15.5 ‘ 1 3 
No. : -| 17.5 . ‘ 2 | 4 
No 19.5 5 2 4 
No. 21.5 * 3 ! 5 
No. 6 23.0 s:. " 7 
*Exclusive of heat damaged or mahog- | 
any kernels. 
*May include heat damaged or mahog- 


any kernels not to exceed the percentage 
indicated. 









‘“Sample’’"—See general rule No. 6 for 

sample grade 
GENERAL ‘RULES. 

1. The corn in grades No. 1 to No. 5, ! 
eens = must be sweet. 

2. White corn, all grades, shall be at 
least 4s per cent white. 

3. Yellow corn, all grades, shall be at 
least %5 per cent yellow. 

4. lixed corn, all grades, shall include 
corn of various colors not comnig within 
the limits for color as provided for under 
white or yellow corn. | 

5. In addition to the various limits in- 
dicated, No. 6 corn may be musty, sour, 
and may also include corn of inferior 
qualit such as immature aid badly 
blistered. 

6. \li corn that does not mect the re- 
quirements of either of the six numerical 
grades, by reason of an excessive per- 
centage of moisture, damaged kernels, 
foreign matter, or “eracked” corn, or 
corn that is hot, heat-damaged, fire- 
burnt, infested with live weevil, or other- | 
wise of distinctly low quality shall be 
classed as sample grade 

7 in No. 6 and sample grade, reasons 
for so grading shail be stated on thé in- 
spector’s certificate 

& Finely broken corn shall include all 
broken particles of corn that will pass 
throuch a perforated metal : y with 
round holes nine-sixty-fourths ‘of an inch 
in diameter 

9, ‘racked” orn shall include all 
coarsely broken pieces of kernels that 
will pass through a _ perforated, meta ul | 
sieve with round holes one-quai 2 
inch in diameter, except that 
broken corn as provided for 
No. & shall not be considered as “‘cracke a" 
corn 

10 t is understood that the damaged 
corn, the foreign material including 
piece of cob, dirt, finely broken corn, 
other grains, etc., and the coarsely bro 
ken or ‘cracked’ corn, as provided for 
under the various grades, shall be such 


in corn when handled 
al conditions. 

provided 
shall 


stan- 


as occur naturally 
under good commerci 

11. Moisture percentages, as 
for in these grade specifications, 
conform to results obtained by the 
dard method and tester as 


Circular No. 72, Bureau of Plant Indus- 


try, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

There is likely to be trouble for 
farmers, especially in the northern 


part of the corn belt, who have been 
growing corn too big for the climate. 
Looking at the grades as established, 
it will be seen that anything that has 
17.5 per cent™moisture will grade No. 
3. We fear that under present condi- 
tions a good deal of corn will grade 
No. 5 and No. 6, and kence sell at a 
very low price. A good deal will sell 
for less than it is worth, because it 
contains more or less dirt. No matter 
how dry the corn is, if it contains dirt 
it will be sold as a low grade. 

The question arises: How is the 
farmer to get the real value out of his 
corn? We published these grades in 
our issue of February 6th, so that our 
readers. could know in advance that 
they must not grow a type of corn too 
large for the latitude, and more par- 
ticularly 
corn belt. We have been warning our 
readers against this for ten years, and 
every time we have made a speech at 
an institute, we have pointed out that 
the farmers are growing corn too big 
for the climate. 

So long as they could get approxi- 
mately the same price for this big 
corn that they did for the smaller 
sized corn, they would naturally con- 
tinue to grow it; but this new grading 
will put a stop to that. What the 
farmer is after is dollars, not bushels 
of corn; and the quality of the corn 
determines the price, and hence the 
amount of money he will get for it. 

The: thing for the farmer to do, 
therefore, when he plants corn, is to 
secure a type which will mature in an 
average year in his neighborhood. 


described in | 





in the northern part of the | 





Then, if he is to get his money’s worth 
for his corn, he will have to do a 
cleaner job of husking than farmers 
ordinarily have been doing. For if 
there are husks left on the corn, the 
sheller will have to be screwed down 
close so a8 to get the corn all off the 
cob, and this will result in breaking 
the corn. If there is more than 7 per 
cent of this broken corn, it will have 
to go as “sample” corn simply be- 
cause of the dirt, no matter how dry 
it may be, and the farmer will not get 
full value for it. ; 

if we are to get the 
tent out of the corn, we 
jook after the cribs. It won’t do any 
longer to pile corn on the ground, nor 
in cribs that are not well covered. An- 
other thing: If we are to get the 
money out of our corn, we must throw 
out the moldy corn at nusking time. 
Neither will it do to throw corn on the 
ground and then shovel it up and a 
lot of dirt with it. 

Most of our elevators, if they are 
not now, will be supplied with testers 
which will determine the percentage 


moisture con- 
will have to 


of water in a sample of corn; and 
they will buy according to test. Few 
farmers will be supplied with them, 


and the farmer will not know what per 
cent of moisture is in his corn. Ifthe 
farmer is to hold his own, there will 
need to be codperation among farm- 
ers by which a tester will be secured. 
It will not cost very much, and some 
one man will learn how to operate it 
so that the corn of a whole neighbor- 
hood can be tested. The grower will 
then know how much corn he is sell- 
ing and how much water. Ever since 
we can remember, feeders have been 
buying water and paying corn prices 
for it, paying the same price for corn 


that had 25 per cent of water as they ; 


paid for corn with 15 per cent. This 
is unjust. 

We anticipate a good deal of fric- 
tion among buyers and farmers in get- 
ting themselves adjusted to these new 
grades; but in the end it will be best 
for all of us. The buyer will get what 
he pays for in corn, and not in corn 
and water. The farmer will get pay 
for the corn he has grown, that is, 
corn with 17 per cent of water or less; 
and neither the feeder nor the ship- 
per will pay for water nor pay freight 
on it. The final result will be that 
we will grow corn adapted to the cli- 
mate, that we will husk it cleaner, that 
we will put it in better cribs, ventilat- 
ing them if necessary, and thus pro- 
duce a kind of corn which will bring 
fewer bushels, perhaps, but more dol- 
lars. That, after all, is what the 
farmer is after. 


Chinch Bugs 


Chinch bugs are bad again this year 
in the southern part of our territory, 
where drouth this spring has caused 
the most damage. Some of our read- 
ers have written us that the chinch 


bugs have taken their blue grass pas- 
tures, their small grain, and _ their 
corn. They want to know what to put 
on such land. Others have just cut a 
small grain crop, and the chinch bugs 
have just begun to invade the corn. 
Nearly all wish to know of some an- 
nual crop which can be sown this late 
in the season, and which will not be 
troubled with chinch bug attack. 

Wet weather during May, at the 
time the young bugs are hatching in 
the small grain fields, is the most ef- 
fective check to chinch bugs known. 
This season has been very favorable 
to chinch bug development. 

The movement of chinch bugs in 
late June and early July from the 
small grain fields into the corn fields 
can to some extent be prevented in 
several ways. The practical farmer 
long ago discovered that by plowing a 
furrow around his field and keeping it 
dusty, and putting post-holes every 
thirty feet or so in the bottom of the 
furrow, he could protect the corn field 
quite efficiently. The Illinois station 
has made an improvement on _ this 
method. They spread a line of thick 
road oil (it is of the grade known as 
Number 7 commercially) around the 
field, and put post-holes every thirty 
feet. The station claims that a mile 
of such a road oil barrier may be kept 
up at a daily expense of 35 cents. A 
barrel of the road oil, costing $3, is 
estimated to be enough for most farm- 
ers. 

Some farmers want to know how to 
get the best of chinch bugs when they 
get into the corn. Generally, it is not 
practical to do much. but in some 





cases it pays to spray. especially when 
the chinch bugs are confined to the 
outside rows. A good spray is kero- 
sene emulsion, made by dissolving a 
half pound of hard soap in one gallon 
of boiling water. The soap solution is 
taken from the stove, and while still 
hot, two gallons of kerosene are 
poured in and the whole is thoroughly 
stirred until it becomes creamy. When 
one part of this emulsion is dissolved 
in fifteen parts of water it makes a 
spray of sufficient strength to kill the 
chinch bugs, but will not hurt the 
corn. Black-leaf 40 when diluted with 
water makes an excellent spray for 
chinch bugs. This preparation is put 
out by a Kentucky tobacco company, 
and may be bought from most dealers 
in spraying materials. 

All of the grasses are likely to be 
affected with chinch bugs. Cowpeas, 
clover and alfalfa seem to be about 
the only common crops not affected. 
In localities where chinch bugs are 
thick and it is desired to sow a catch 
crop, we suggest cowpeas. Unfortu- 
nately, the seed is high this year. Nev- 
ertheless, in the southern part of our 
territory, where the pest is worst, we 
suggest cowpeas rather than any oth- 
er annual crop. In many cases it may 
be practical to sow alfalfa the last 
week in July or the first week in Au- 
gust, on such land. 





Suckers in Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What is the cause of corn stooling 
out? For the last four years I have 
been raising Reid’s Yellow Dent corn, 
and have been planting two or three 
grains to the hill. When the corn is 
about knee-high, it commences to send 
out suckers. Sometimes there are as 
many as six or seven stalks to the hill. 
This has a tendency to hurt the yield 
and make the ears smaller. The land 
is a fairly rich, black loam, and well 
drained. I have been told that sucker- 
ing was caused by not planting enough 
corn to the hill. What is your idea 
as to the cause and remedy for suck- 
ering?” 

At the Nebraska station, in the 
years 1903 and 1904, they found that 
when corn was suckered it yielded at 
an average of 64 bushels per acre, but 
that when the suckers were left on it 


yielded at an average rate of 81 bush- 
els per acre. In this experiment the 
variety was Hogue’s Yellow Dent, and 
there were three kernels in hills three 
feet eight inches apart each day. Dur- 
ing 1906, 1907 and 1908, the experiment 
was continued, but this time part of 
the corn was planted at the rate of 
one kernel to the hill, part at the rate 
of two kernels, three kernels, four 
kernels, and five kernels. It was dis- 
covered that when there was one ker- 
nel to the hill the yield was increased 
by 14 bushels per acre by leaving the 
suckers on. The increase when there 
were two kernels to the hill amount- 
ed to 9.7 bushels, and the increases for 
three, four and five kernels, respect- 
ively, were 5.2 bushels, 1.8 bushels, 
and 4.1 bushels. 

Suckers thicken up a thin stand. 
Moist weather and rich land are espe- 
cially favorable to them. We have 
noticed, however, that even when the 
hills are planted as close as two feet 
six inches apart each way, with three 
kernels in the hill, that suckers will 
come early in the season. With such 
a thick stand, however, they begin to 
drop off during the latter part of July 
and August. Suckers are generally at 
their worst the first part of July. 

Varieties and strains of varieties 
vary greatly among themselves in 
suckering ability. We have planted 
Kansas grown Boone County White in 
alternating rows with Wisconsin 
grown Silver King. The Boone Coun- 
ty White sown under the same condi- 
tions as the Silver King produced 
three or four times as many suckers. 
We suspect that northern corn .has 
firmly fixed the habit of producing but 
one stalk, and that a good one. 

Many practical farmers are alarmed 
when suckers appear on corn, and be- 
lieve it their duty, if they get the 
time, to go through and pull off the 
suckers. The only experiments so far 
conducted indicate that suckers are of 
considerable value, and that it is very 
poor policy to go to the trouble of pull- 
ing them off. In a very dry season, or 
on thin land, suckers may reduce the 
yield. Until there is more exact evi- 
dence, we are inclined to advise 
against the pulling off of suckers. 








lowa Potato Spraying 
Experiments 


When potato beetles are bad, jt Cer. 
tainly pays to spray with arsenate of 
lead or Paris green. Everyone who 
pays much attention to potato 


sTow- 
ing knows this. There has been much 
difference of opinion, however, as to 
whether or not it pays to spray pota- 


toes with Bordeaux mixture to prevent 
blight and other potato diseases. We 
ourselves, have been somewhat jn 
doubt, for we have known that many 
of the diseases affecting Iowa potatoes 
are not preventable by spraying. We 
have advised spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture as an experiment in corn belt 
states, but not as a universal practice 
until experiments have shown that it 
pays. 

We are glad now to report that three 
years’ experiments at the Iowa station 
indicate clearly that it pays to spray 
potatoes with Bordeaux mixture. They 
found that by spraying the potatoes 
three times, at a total expense of $3, 
the yield was increased by 11.8 bush- 
els. Sprayjng five times, at an ex. 
pense of $5 per acre, gave an increase 
of 25.64 bushels. By spraying seven 
times the yield was increased by 43.29 
bushels. The net profits from spray- 
ing seven times were twice as great 
as from spraying five times, and five 
times as great as from spraying three 
times. These three seasons were rath- 
er dry, seasons in which disease would 
not be expected to cause much trouble. 
Until further experiments have been 
conducted, we recommend spraying 
with both Bordeaux mixture and 
arsenate of lead, combining the two 
sprays when the beetles are present, 
and using the Bordeaux mixture alone 
when there are no insects troubling 
the potatoes. 

The proper time to begin spraying 
is when the vines are six or eight 
inches high. ‘Spraying should be re- 
peated every ten days or so, or as of- 
ten as heavy rains wash off the previ- 
ous spraying. Our readers who wish 
to look into the flowa experiments fur- 
ther should send to the Iowa station, 
at Ames, for Bniletins Nos. 1/8 and 
149. 





It is said that there are about 55, 
000,000 sheep in the United States, 
this representing not over five per 
cent of the domestic animals kept in 
this country. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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GAS TRACTOR PULLING ROAD GRADER. This shows a big, mod- 

ern gas tractor pulling a road grader that would require at least 12 horses 

THE THRESHING OUTFIT, 1 to operate. The gas tractor burns a low grade gasoline or kerosene and 
operates on cheap fuel. 
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The steam traction engine ig 
the most common in the cen- 
tralstates. The threshing out 
Se fit consists of the big tractor, 
en separator, coel tender wagon, 
22 and water tank wagon. In 
1y- moving from farm to farm the 
at engine pulls the whole outfit 
ive except the water wagon. 
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‘HAULING GRAIN TO MARKET. | A steam 

tractor on a western grain ranch hauling a : 

train of ten immense wagon loads of wheat to market. Note water wagon 3 é % ‘< é Beg ‘i . pn ee fee , é 
tender which accompanies the engine, supplying coal and water as needed. ’ % : Sie, ae OP 


PLOWING, HARROWING 
AND DISKING. At one ope- a 
ration the field is plowed, PLOWING UNDER SNOW. Spring plowing in'a western mountai 
harrowed and disked ready valley, in spite of six inches of wet snow. In this view a gas tra to is ‘ 
for the seed. This view is shown pulling a gang of six big disk plows. ; ae ree 
taken on one of the famous dé 
wheat farms in a California 
valley. Note that the disk 
is heavily weighted. 
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re in se Big iret ingens ex a -_ THE MOL NTAIN ROAD. A steam tractor on a 30 mile trip 

west. The old stubble field is thoroughly disked and the new crop planted Onder fe nountain ranges in Colorado, the trip being made entirely 
five double gangs of disks and pulverizing % ‘ : new crop planted at once. This tractor is pulling nder its own power- The view gives an idea of the steep grades and 5 
Z: strip nearly 40 feet wide. rough country encountered on the trip. “ 
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THE TRACTION ENGINE IN WESTERN AGRICULTURE. 
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Production of Onion Sets 


An fowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know how to raise 
onion sets from seeds. What varie- 
ties would you suggest, and would Sil- 
ver King be all right?” 

The cultivation of onions for sets 
does not differ greatly from cultiva- 
tion when they are to be grown for 
mature bulbs, except that much more 
seed is sown on a given area. The 
preparation of the ground should be 
the same as for the regular crop— 
thorovgh—and a fine, mellow seed bed 
established for sowing. The soil need 
not be quite so rich or heavily ferti- 
ilzed, but a medium rich soil is essen- 
tial, and it should be as free from 
weeds as possible. 

For sets the planting may be done 
somewhat later than for large onions. 
The seed is sown in drills ten or 
twelve inches apart at the rate of 
from forty to sixty pounds to the acre. 
Ordinary hand seed drills answer the 
purpose, but they must be set to scat- 
ter the seed much heavier than for 
ordinary planting. With sets, ten or a 
dozen onions should occupy the same 
space as one would in growing for 
large bulbs. Being s0 crowded, and 
having to compete for food, moisture 
and space, they mature without reach- 
ing much size. 

After planting, weeds must be kept 
down and good cultivation provided. 
One or two hand weedings usually are 
necessary unless the soil is especially 
free from weeds. Set onions mature 
earlier than they would if they had 
ample space, and they should be ready 
to harvest during July and August, de- 
pending upon how early in the spring 
the planting was done, and upon soil 
conditions and the cultivation given. 

Pulling is done mostly by hand af- 
ter about two-thirds of the tops are 
down. The tops should be twisted off 
at hervest time, and as little dust as 
possible left on the set. Thorough 
drying of the cets is very important 
after they are harvested. Rather 
small crates or trays which can be 
set on top of each other, with plen- 
ty of space between, are very satis- 
factory. Good ventilation is abso- 
lutels essential When they are 
raised on a small scale, they may be 
spread out on the attic floor and the 
windows left open for ventilation. 

As soon as the sets are dry, they 
may be stored in bushel crates or 
barre!s. Precautions which apply to 
the storage of large bulbs apply to 
the storage of onion sets. A temper- 
ature near the freezing point is de- 


sirable, but slight freezing will not 
injure the sets if they are not dis- 
turbed while in the frozen condition. 
Successive freezings and thawings 
should be avoided. Good ventilation 


and a dry atmosphere are needed in 
the storage as well as in the drying 
process. 





| 


If one is raisng onion sets for the | 


market or for his own use, he should 
try to keep them small. The ideal 
set is globular in shape, and is less 
than half an inch in diameter. The 
greatest demand for set onions seems 
to be for the- white or yellow varie- 
ties. Red onions are quite popular in 
Iowa, and they do well here under 
our soil conditions. As onions raised 
from sets are often marketed in 
bunches and eaten in the green state, 
the .variety is not so important as if 
they were grown for large onions. If 
our correspondent has the Silver King 
seed, he would make no mistake in 
sowing them. 


Manufacture of Tankage 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Just how is tankage made? Is it 
meat cooked off the bones, and then 
dried and ground?” 

The process of making tankage in 
packing houses is to put into a big 
tank, operated under thirty to forty 
pounds steam pressure, parts of meat 
which can not be sold and whole car- 
casses of animals which have been 
condemned on account of disease. 
The cooking process is kept up for 
from two to ten hours. The cooking 
results in the extraction of consider- 
able fat, which is drawn off for the 
making of soap. The water in which 
the cooking has been done is evapo- 
rated. The remaining material is 
pressed to extract grease for soap 
making, and the final residue is dried 
and ground to produce tankage. 








An Organization That Markets Hogs 


BY S. P. SMITH. 


For thirty-five or forty years, Co- 
manche county, Texas, has_ been 
known as a great cotton producing 
county. In the years of ordinary sea- 
sons it is doubtful if any county in 
the cotton belt can produce better cot- 
ton crops at a lower cost. However, 
the continual cropping of cotton on 
the same land led to the inevitable re- 
sult of lower yields. Labor is becom- 
ing scarcer each year, and our farm- 
ers were beginning to face a condition 
of lower yields at a higher cost. Also, 
as in any one-crop community, the 
raising of feed and home supplies was 
sadly neglected. Added to all these 
things was a five-year period of very 
dry weather. 

After one or two of these extremely 
hard years, it became apparent to the 
more progressive Wusiness men and 
farmers that something needed to be 
done at once to change the conditions 
under which we were working. About 
this time, the Comanche Chamber of 
Commerce was organized, and at once 
began a systematic campaign for more 
feed crops, and a general diversifica- 
tion of crops. A county agent of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture was employed to help in this 
work. Through the department, much 
pure-bred seed was obtained, both of 





ally iooks after their sale there. Of 
course they are handled in the usual 
way through the commission houses, 
but experience has shown that it is 
wise to have someone with the ship- 
ment who is thoroughly posted on the 
market. 

Receipts of sale are turned over to 
the treasurer, and after taking up the 
scale receipts at the bank and settling 
other necessary expenses, the surplus, 
if there is any, is divided among the 
‘members making that shipment. This 
division is made according to the num- 
ber of dollars’ worth of hogs shipped 
by each member. On day of shipment 
all hogs are bought strictly on grade, 
8o we think this method of division is 
fair to all parties. 

As the association has no expenses 
to speak of except on shipping days, 
the dues of members will soon provide 
a fund that will be available to take up 
any possible shortage on a shipment. 
All members, however, understand 
that if they are in a shipment that nets 
a loss, they will be expected to stand 
an assessment on the same basis as 
the division of surplus. We can not 
see the reason for having any loss on 
shipments if an experienced hog man 
does the buying. This association has 
had, on an average, a surplus that 

















Cheap Way to Grow Pork. 





staple and new crops. The particular 
crops that “made good” soonest were 
kafir, milo and feterita. We are glad 
to say that, although the past three 
years have been as trying as the two 
years before them, nearly all of our 
farmers are raising enough feed to 
carry them through, and are adding a 
few cows and hogs as they go along. 
It was only natural, with the in- 
creased feed crops, that the farmers 
would raise more live stock. As our 
farms are in most cases small, and 


| the number of hogs raised each year 


correspondingly small, it was neces- 


sary to devise some method of mar-, 


keting that would assure these small 
farmers a fair price for their hogs, 
and at the same time eliminate alli use- 
less expense. To Mr. R. T. Janes, a 
progressive farmer and hog raiser of 
this county, belongs the credit for the 
success of the association here. 

All farmers are eligible to member- 
ship upon payment of yearly dues of 
one dollar. On the twentieth of each 
month during shipping season each 
member notifies the secretary of the 
number of hogs he will have ready to 
ship during the next thirty days. After 
getting these notices, the secretary 
sets a day that will come nearest suit- 
ing all members, and then notifies 
them of the date of shipment. 

As the members bring in their hogs 
on shipping day, the buyer, who also 
acts as treasurer, puts a price on them 
sufficiently under the market of ship- 
ment to assure the payment of all ex- 
penses. They are then weighed by 
the secretary, and a receipt is issued 
to the member, showing the number 
of hogs, weight and price. These re- 


ceipts can be cashed at one of the lo- 
cal banks just like a theck. 

The secretary usually goes with the 
shipment to Fort Worth, and person- 





amounts to three per cent of first price 
to divide back on each shipment. 

After watching the results of this 
work for several months, we are frank 
to say that we believe this to be the 
proper way, at least under our condi- 
tions, to handle the hog marketing 
question. Other localities will have 
different conditions that probably will 
not fit in with the plans we use here. 
We realize that we will, from time to 
time, have new features coming up 
for solution, but from the earnest way 
in which our farmers are taking hold, 
we believe that they will be thorough- 
ly able to take care of these things as 
they come up. The members of this 
association will market their surpius 
poultry on the same plan next winter, 
as plans have been matured that as- 
sure the taking of our poultry by one 
of the large packing concerns at Fort 
Worth. A shipping day will be set, 
and the packing company will have a 
poultry car with a buyer here, to take 
the stuff direct from the members, 
paying a price considerably above the 
usual wagon buyer’s price. 

Following is a copy of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the association: 


CONSTITUTION. 


Name.—The name of this organization 
shall be The Comanche County Hog Rais- 
ers’ Association. 

Object.—The object of this organiza- 
tion shall be the promotion of greater 
interest in improved methods of hog and 
live stock raising in this county; also to 
market hogs and other tive stock on a 
cobperative basis; also to market such 
other farm products as its members may 
gee fit. A systematic and continuous ef- 
fort shai be made to improve the meth- 
od of feeding, breeding, and management 
generally of live stock in this county. 

Officers.—The officers of this associa- 
tion shall be a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a secretary (who will act as sales 








manager), a buyer (who will ac; 
treasurer), and three directors, ;5 
elected from the membership,  Thiece 
ficers and directors will constitwy:, the 
executive committee. All officers ayq di- 
rectors shall be elected at a reguiary an- 
nual meeting of the membership, and 
their term of office shall begin a: 
and continue for one year, or unti! 
election of their successors. 

Meetings.—A regular annual mee; ng of 
members shall be held on the last Satur- 
day in February of each year. Th. 
of said meeting shall be at ten 0' clock 
a.m. Regular quarterly meetings wj|} be 
held; the time and date of such me: tings 
to be decided by the members.  Syeciaj 
meetings may be held, on call of the preg- 
ident, provided that members shal! haye 
been given six days’ notice of suc} : 
cial meetings. 

Membership.—Any person actively en- 


as 
be 
of- 


once 


the 


time 


spe- 


gaged in the raising of hogs or other liye 
stock is eligible to membership in this 
association. 

Duties of Officers.—The duties of the 
officers of this association shall be the 
Same as are usually assigned to such of- 


ficers in any organization. The follow- 
ing are included as special duties of of- 
ficers named: The secretary, in addition 
to such duties as usually go with his ot- 
fice, shall keep in touch with the mem- 
bers and ascertain at what time they 
will have hogs to market. He shall also 
notify members of the date of next ship- 
ment, and shall keep a record of stock 
hogs for sale by members. He shall keep 
a record of hogs delivered by each mem- 
ber on shipping day, and shall issue a 
receipt to each member for hogs deliy- 
ered. He shall keep a record-of and set- 
tle all shipping expenses, after which he 
shall turn over the net proceeds of sale 
to the treasurer. It shall be the duty of 
the buyer to keep in touch with the vari- 
ous live stock markets; to buy all hogs 
offered on shipping day by members at 
a price sufficiently under the price on 
narket of shipment to cover all expenses 
of shipping and shrinkage. He shal! use 
his best judgment in buying all hogs ac- 
cording to grade, and shall dock any ani- 
mals that in his judgment are liable to 
dockage on the market. He shall keep 
track of such dockage, and in case such 
animals are not docked on market of 
shipment, he shall refund the amount of 
dockage to the member delivering such 
animal. After receiving net proceeds of 
sale, he shall proceed to pay members for 
stock shipped according to receipts is- 
sued by the secretary. After each ship- 
ment he shall also divide among the 
members making shipment any surplus 
remaining after all expenses are paid and 
after all receipts are cashed. As hogs 
will be bought on grade, this division of 
surplus shall be made according to the 
number of dollars’ worth of hogs shipped 
by each member, and not by the number 
of hogs. 

Change in Constitution.—This constitu- 


tion may be changed or amended at a 
regular meeting of members, on a two- 
thirds vote, provided members shall be 


notified in call for such meeting that such 
change is desired or contemplated. 


BY-LAWS. 


Six days’ notice shall be given 
member of any called meeting. 
It shall be the duty of each member to 


each 


notify the secretary, by the twentieth of 
each month, of the number, genera! con- 
dition, and approximate weight of any 


hogs he desires to ship during the next 


month. Any member reporting hogs for 
shipment and failing to make delivery, 
after being notified of date of shipment, 


shall be charged 50 cents for each hog not 
delivered. -It is to be understood that 
this does not mean to apply in case of 
death or sickness of hogs, or if such mem- 
ber is prevented by some unusual cir- 
cumstances from making such delivery. 
Such cases shall be decided by the presi- 
dent, the secretary and the buyer. 

Each member shall notify the secre- 
tary of any breeding or stock hogs he 
may have for sale, giving a general de- 
scription of such animals. 

The directors shall have authority to 
agree with the buyer and the secretary 
on the a t of P tion due said 
buyer and secretary for their work on 
shipping day. The treasurer is author- 
ized to pay the amount agreed upon. 

These by-laws may be changed oF 
amended at any meeting by a majority 
vote of the members present. 








“rT 


Lard Versus Bacon Hogs on Alfalfa 
Pasture.—At the New Mexico station they 
compared Tamworth hogs of the bacon 
type with Duroc hogs of the lard type, In 
their ability to utilize alfalfa pasture. In 
addition to the alfalfa was fed an aver- 
age daily ration of three pounds of skim- 
milk, one-fourth pound of bran and one- 
fourth pound of shorts. The result of the 
experiment was that the Tamworth piss 
gained an average of .05 of a pound more 
per head daily. The experiments indi- 
cate that the bacon type of hog may uti- 
lize alfalfa pasture to better advantage 
than the lard type. There is not enough 
difference, however, to cause us i! the 
corn belt to make any marked distinction 
in choosing hogs to graze on alfalfa pas- 
ture 
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Te Buy Hey Now or Next 
Winter 


Illinois correspondent writes: 
‘| wish to buy hay out of the field. 
jew much will this hay shrink? This 
hay is already cured well. What can 
| aiford to pay for it and yet have it 
as cheap or cneaper than I could get 
jt next spring? Can I pay $10 or $12 
for it in the windrow and have it as 
cheap as though I paid $14 or $16 
next spring? Will it be better to wait 
till next spring? I am giving $8 for 
clover hay. Is that the same as $14 
or $16 next spring? I want to buy my 
hay the way I can get it the cheap- 
est.” 
The amount that hay will shrink 
during the period running from July 
to January varies greatly. There are 


cases on record of well cured hay 
gaining one or two per cent in weight 
during this period. This is of course 
due to rather moist weather during 
the latter part of the period. 

Ordinarily, hay will lose from July 
to January from three to twenty-five 
per cent, with an average of about 
fifteen per cent. The amount of 
shrinkage will of course vary with the 
weather, the dryness of the hay to be- 
gin with, and the care with which it Is 
handled. Considering shrinkage, in- 
terest on the investment, and possibil- 
ity of loss, we can see no reason why 
$10 hay this summer should be worth 
more than $12.50 per ton the follow- 
ing winter. Of course, if we consider 
the supply and demand, we can easily 
see how it might be that hay selling 
at $10 per ton in the summer would 
sell for $16 a ton in the winter. 





Army Worms in Alfalfa 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“On page 6 of your issue of June 
19th, I notice an inquiry concerning 
worms in an alfalfa field. We suspect 
that your correspondent is not mistak- 
en in estimating the size of the worms. 
I have the same worms in my alfalfa 
this year in large numbers, and they 
have done just as he describes. They 
are the army worms. At least that is 
the name by which we know them. 
They have stripped the blue grass pas- 
tures, but are about all gone now.” 

We can find no record of army 
worms affecting alfalfa, except in a 
letter from one of our crop reporters, 
who writes that army worms have got 
into his alfalfa, but his alfalfa got the 
best of them.. There are records of 
red clover, white clover and sweet clo- 
ver being fed to. army worms, the fre- 
sult being that they would die rather 
than eat these plants. From this we 
would conclude that alfalfa would be 
distasteful to them. However, it may 
be that army worms are bothering the 
alfalfa. In that case, practically dll 
of them should be gone by the middle 
of July. The common army worm gen- 
erally begins to pupate the first of July 
—coming out during August as a moth 
which lays eggs to hatch into more 
worms late in August and early in 
September. 

If army‘worms are on the alfalfa, we 
do not anticipate any serious damage. 
Probably it will not be worth while to 
take any steps toward combating the 
pest. If the army worms become seri- 
ous in alfalfa fields, we would be glad 
to hear of it at once. 





Rock Phosphate 


_ The brown, powdery substance 
known as raw rock phosphate, which 
iS occasionally shipped in from Ten- 
nessee to serve as fertilizer in the 
corn belt, is fairly well known in IIli- 
nois, but in Iowa not one farmer in a 
thousand has used it or even seen it. 
They are getting results over in Illi- 
hois with raw rock phosphate, as was 
clearly brought out at a meeting of 
the county agents of that state. held 
a ie¢w weeks ago. Instances were cited 
mdicating that the clover yield may 
often be doubled by applying a ton of 
Taw rock phosphate per acre on the 
Clover in the fall. A half ton of the 
phosphate has also given very good re- 
Sults and larger returns in proportion 
to the money invested than the ton 
application. Five hundred pounds of 
the raw rock phosphate does: not seem 
to have much influence. at first, al- 
though after four or five years it. may 
affect crop yields considerably. 

“ost plants can not use rock phos- 





phate until it has been dissolved by 
fermentation of some sort, and this 
may take several months or years. 
The Illinois county agents have the 
opinion, however, that clover is able to 
use it directly, and the probabilities 
are that alfalfa and sweet clover have 
the same power. New York experi- 
ments indicate that plants belonging 
to the same family as cabbage, turnips 
and rape also have this power. Our 
own experiments last year led us to 
believe that corn might possibly be 
able to make use of raw rock phos- 
phate the first year. 

Under average farm conditions, how 
much raw rock phosphate should be 
applied per acre? The Illinois county 
agents believe that when the farmer 
is well off financially, it is best to ap- 
ply a ton per acre. Otherwise, half a 
ton per acre is about right. 





Experiments With Stock 
Food 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Have any of the state experiment 
stations tried any kind of stock food 
or powder? If they have done so, did 
they find that feeding the stock food 
or powder paid?” 





A number of the stations have ex- 
perimented with stock food. At the 
Iowa station they found that stock 
food fed to fattening hogs at the rate 
of one pound per bushel of corn did 
not pay. The rates of gain in some 
cases slightly increased, but the cost 
of the stock food was enough to make 
the cost of a hundred pounds of gain 
from 60 cents to $1.50 more expensive. 

As we remember it, there were ex- 
periments at the Ohio station with 
stock food for sheep, which indicated 
that by feeding the stock food, the 
rates of gain were slightly increased 
and the cost of gain slightly de- 
creased. 

At the Ottawa experiment station, 
in Canada, they fed one horse of each 
of five teams stock food in connection 
with the regular grain ration, while 
the. other horse in each team was fed 
no stock food. They came to the con- 
clusion that stock food had no effect 
upon the spirit or ability to endure 
work. 

At the Maryland station they fed 
what is known as the government hog 
tonic in connection with the regular 
grain ration, and thereby slightly in- 
creased the rate of gain and decreased 
the cost of gain. 

The evidence as so far presented, 
while not conclusive, is enough to 





cause the practical farmer to go slow 
before using any large quantity of 
stock food. 


Wooly Thistle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of wooly thistle and writes: 

“IT am sending you a sample of what 
I suppose is Canada thistle. Two acres 
of my land is pretty well set with this 
weed. The land was in meadow, but 
we plowed it up and put it to corn. We 
tried to give good cultivation and 
eradicate the thistles.” 

A number of our readers have mis- 
taken wooly thistle for Canada thistle. 
Wooly thistle is much like the ordi- 
nary bull thistle except that it gener- 
ally does not grow quite so tall, and 
the under sides of the leaves are cov- 
ered with white hairs which give it a 
wooly appearance. Wooly thistle is 
different from Canada thistle in that 
the flower heads are much larger and 
the running underground root-stocks 
are not nearly so vigorous. 

Wooly thistle is a bad weed, but 
not nearly so bad as Canada thistle. 
Our correspondent should be able to 
eradicate the weed by giving his corn 
clean cultivation with perhaps a hand 
hoeing or two. 
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You can take good pictures. 
one of its customers to successful results. 
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No. O Brownie 


MAPE by Kodak workmen in the Kodak factories, it is accurate, reliable, 

So simple that anybody can make good pictures from the 
very start and is economical to operate, the film cartridges for eight, expos- 
ures costing but twenty cents. 


The No. 0 Brownie has an automatic shutter for snap-shots and time 
exposures, a carefully tested meniscus lens, and has two view finders, one 
for vertical and one for horizontal exposures. 
inches, the same size as those made by the famous Vest. Pocket Kodak. 
Like all the Brownies it loads and unloads in daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges. You can do your own developing and printing (without a dark’ 
room if you like) or your dealer will do it, or have it done for you. 

With each camera we give without any extra charge a complete manual 
of instructions and a year’s free subscription to our monthly photographic 
publication “ Kodakery’’—a beautifully printed and delightfully illustrated 
32 page magazine that is fuH of helpful hints to the amateur photographer. 
It is part of the Kodak service to help every- 


Ask your dealer to show you the No. 0 Brownie or write us for 


catalogue of Kodaks- and Brownies. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


The pictures are 15% x 2% 


The little 
camera 
that does 
big things. 


Price, $1.25 
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Beef Special Train Expense 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, a Buena Vista county, Iowa, sub- 
scriber has the following to say about 
the values of special trains in general 
and beef specials in particular: 

“I atttended a beef special a few 
days ago, and think they are an ex- 
cellent thing. They are instructive, 
but they must cost the state a large 
sum of money, and there is not a 
great deal to be learned from them 
that has not already been heard at 
county institutes or read in Wailaces’ 
Farmer. I do not mean that I do not 
think them a fine thing; but that 
they are too expensive for the amount 
of benefit derived. I would say that 
if this money that is spent in keeping 
these specials going could be distrib- 
uted among the county institutes, it 
would help to make them enough bet- 
ter that the specials would not be 
needed, and it would be giving a more 
real benefit.” 

Frequently while out on the beef 
specials, the writer has heard the 
opinion expresed that “the train is a 
fine thing, but it must cost the state 
a lot to run it.” Or, as one old farmer 
put it to his son on the platform: 
“There’s where our taxes go, John.” 

The cost to the state of running 
specials is not so great as is gener- 
ally thought. Take, for instance, the 
beef special run over the C., M. & St. 
P. lines during Murch, 1914. The to- 
tal cost to the state of running this 
train, aside from the salaries of reg- 
ular state employes, whose salaries 
would have been paid whether the 
train had been run or not, was $590.13. 
This includes traveling expenses to 
and from the train, railway fare for 
all, wages and expenses of caretaker 
for stock, feed for cattle, advertising 
and publicity for the train, including 
salary and expenses of advance man 
for the train, and all other expenses 
not paid by the railway. The train 
was furnished complete with lecture 
cars, sleeping car, dining car, and 
baggage car, with crew and attend- 
ants, by the Milwaukee road without 
expense to the state other than regu- 
lar train fare as required by law. 

Sixty-seven meetings were held, 
with an average attendance of 187, or 
a total of 12,500 people reached in the 
ten days’ run, at a total cost of $590.13 
—or about 4.7 cents per person. The 
cost of the train, not including adver- 
tising and publicity costs, was $371.69, 
or a cost of 2.1 cents for each person 
reached 

The train was run outside the reg- 
ular institute season. Institute men 
were not extremely busy. It would 
have been very hard to get audiences 
of any size at a regular institute at 
this time. The speakers were partly 
reguiar extension and institute work- 
ers, together with some men from the 
animal husbandry department from 
the college at Ames, and some*men 
from the Beef Producers’ Association, 
who gave thei time without charge. 
Over half the stops made by the spe- 
cial were in towns where institutes 
or other farmers’ meetings have nev- 
er been held. 

During the last two years, four such 
trains have been run, all under simi- 
lar conditions. One was run over the 
C., B. & Q., two over the C. & N. W., 
and one over the C., M. & St. P. rail- 
way. In twenty-eight days in all, 216 
stops were made and meetings held. 
Thirtyone thousand five hundred peo- 
ple were reached, at a total cost of 
$1,490.58, or about 4.7 cents on the 
average. These figures compare very 
favorably with tabulations of institute 
expense. During the past year the 
writer attended and spoke at forty- 
three farmers’ institute sessions. The 
total cost for railway fare and hotel 
expense incurred in filling these en- 
gagements was $348.30, or an average 
of $8.10 per meeting. The average at- 
tendance was 156, or a total of 6,708 
persons. This made the cost per per- 
son reached about 5.2 cents, or about 
a half cent more than the dverage on 
the special train. Nor does this take 
into consideration the fact that all ad- 
vertising expenses, charges for halls, 
etc., must be added to this, and that 
very rarely was it possible to secure 
stock or equipment for demonstration 
such as was used to advantage on the 
Special trains. 

Examination of the statistics of the 
farmers’ institutes of Iowa for the 





year ending June 1, 1913, shows that 
there were 113 farmers’ institutes re- 
ceiving state aid last year. They held 
1,064 sessions, with an average at- 
tendance of 187, or a total of 209,460. 
The total cost, including state aid and 
local funds, was $47,377.84, a cost per 
session of $44.52, and a cost per per- 
son attending of 22.6 cents, against a 
cost of 4.7 cents per person reached 
by the special trains. If the quality of 
the instruction and the value of the 
meetings are equal or nearly so as in- 
ferred from your correspondent’s let- 
ter, then the specials have much the 
better of the argument so far as eco- 
nomical expenditure of funds is con- 
cerned. 

This figuring of costs, however, 
does not take into consideration the 
fact that a considerable part of the 
funds raised locally is used for prizes. 
With the prize money deducted, how- 
ever, the expense of the farmers’ in- 
stitutes is still much greater compar- 
atively than that of special trains. 

If divided among the institutes as 
advised by your correspondent, the 
$590.13 spent in running the last beef 
special would add about $5.25 to the 
funds of each of the 113 institutes re- 
ceiving state aid last year. Consid- 
ering that the average institute ses- 
sion cost $44.52, the sum mentioned 
would not go very far toward increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the institutes 
of the state. Nor should your corre- 
spondent forget that over half of the 
stops of the specials were in towns 
where institutes have never been 
held. 

This is not meant as a criticism of 
farmers’ institutes. It certainly is 
true that farmers’ meetings and in- 
stitutes arranged and managed 
through the codperation of the farm- 
ers themselves, with at least a large 
part of the programs drawn from local 
sources, is more effective and vastly 
better than any sort of instruction or 
entertainment brought in from the 
outside without local effort. 

However, it seems to the writer that 
there is a place for both institute and 
special train work. The value of the 
latter is greatest in helping to “start 
something” where but little or noth- 
ing has been done locally towards 
holding farmers’ meetings, ‘and in 
disseminating information over wide 
territory as quickly as possible and 
at the least possible expense. 

REX BERESFORD. 

Iowa Beef Producers’ Association. 





Argentine Beef 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

According to a statement made by 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, D. C., the impor- 
tation of Argentine beef has had little 
or no effect on the local price of beef 
in the United States. In fact, Argen- 
tine beef is competitive only with the 
lower grades of domestic dressed beef. 
Chilled and frozen beef is coming in 
from Argentina at the rate of 9,000,000 
pounds monthly, and the importations 
are calling forth questions from some 
as to their effect on the local markets. 
In October last, this country received 
from Argentina 2,069,794 pounds of 
chilled and frozen beef; in November, 
3,988,898 pounds; in December, 9,440,- 
488 pounds; in January, 8,935,797 
pounds, or in the four months, a total 
of 24,434,977 pounds. This constituted 
54 per cent of the total imports of 
chilled and frozen beef during the four 
months, the remainder coming from 


Australia, New Zealand, Uruguay, 
Canada and Mexico. 
Many years ago Argentina estab- 


lished an export trade in salted beef, 


at a time before fresh beef was pre-' 


served by freezing, or chilling, and 
years ago also live cattle were export- 
ed, chiefly to England. But when it 
was discovered that the dreaded foot 
and mouth disease prevailed in Ar- 
gentina, the British government pro- 
hibited the importation of live cattle 
from Argentina. Later British and 
other companies established slaugh- 
tering and freezing works in Argen- 
tina, and exported the frozen beef, 
mostly to England. 

When the diminishing per capita 
supply of beef in the United States 
led to the extinction of the export 
trade in refrigerated beef—in fact, 
caused our own people to look abroad 
for a supply, four of the great slaugh- 
tering companies of Chicago and other 
cities bought or built slaughtering and 








chilling or freezing establishments in 
Argentina, and speedily dominated the 
business of slaughtering beef animals 
there for export. 


In 1911, the seven freezing compa- 
nies then operating in Argentina made 
a combine, limiting to a certain degree 
the exportation of chilled or frozen 
beef. In 1913, one of the companies 
had passed under the control of our 
own beef trust, and a desire was ex- 
pressed by it to increase its ship- 
ments. Because of a disagreement 
thus arising, the combine was not re- 
newed. At the present time, there 
are nine establishments for slaugh- 
tering, ckilling or freezing beef for ex- 
port, located in or near Buenos Aires, 
and five of these companies are owned 
or operated by Chicago slaughtering 
and packing houses. In other words, 
these five concerns, which do the ma- 
jor portion of the entire business, are 
controlled by our own beef trust, and 
thus we are at the mercy of the beef 
combine for some time to come. 


Argentine beef, both for home con- 
sumption and for export, is not corn 
fed. Part of it is the product of na- 
tive pastures, but the best of it is fed 
on alfalfa. The land in the province 
of Buenos Aires is worth too much 
money on the market to be profitable 
with cattle or sheep grazing. The 
summer drouths make it hard to grow 
cultivated grasses. Alfalfa is a suc- 
cess in every part of the country. Ag- 
riculture is coming in rapidly, and 
lands are constantly being subdivided 
into farms. Never, so far as was noted 
by a special agent of this country, do 
the farmers keep live stock on their 
farms more than the animals needed 
for work, or perhaps some cows for 
dairy use, or a few sheep bought for 
food, to be killed off one at a time as 
needed. 

Cattle in Argentina are not more 
numerous than they were five years 
ago, and perhaps they are less numer- 
ous. That country can not increase its 








beef supply permanently unti! the 
slaughter first ceases to increase or 
actually lessens sufficiently to give itg 
herds liberty and time to increase. In 
1908, the number of cows slaughtcreg 
in the public slayghter houses was 
382,114, against 948,088 in 1912 the 
slaughtered steers increased from 445. 
487 in 1908 to 665,296 in 1912, and the 
slaughtered calves increased irom 
194,774 in 1908 to 316,878 in 1911, the 
number of calves slaughtered in 1919 
not being obtainable. 

For all purposes, the number of 
cows slaughtered in 1908 increaseg 
from 426,321 in 1908 to 1,155,985 ip 
1912, or 171 per cent; the slaughtered 
steers increased from 1,375,406 in 1998 
to 2,225,497 in 1912, or 62 per cent, 
while the slaughtered calves increased 
from 202,609 in 1908 to 340,158 in 1911, 
or 68 per cent. 

It is evident, say our own beef ex- 
perts, that future increase in the sup- 
ply of beef from Argentina must de. 
pend upon a slaughter that is below 
the natural increase of the herds. The 
report of the slaughter in 1913 has not 
been received, but it is a matter of 
general knowledge in Argentina that 
cow slaughter was overdone during the 
year; and, if so, this over-slaughter 
of breeding stock has postponed to 
that extent an increase of beet pro- 
duction out of the natural increase of 
the herds. 

RICHARD HAMILTON BYRD, 

Washington, D. C. 





Keep down the weeds during the 
summer. If they go to seed, it will 
mean much more cultivation and fight- 
ing in the years following to hold 
them in check. 





35 CENTS PAYS TO JANUARY 1, 

Trial subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer 
for the balance of 1914 is now only 35 
cents (stamps or coin). Send today and 
tell your friends. 








HERE'S the low down spreader with the big drive wheels. 
The beater and all driving parts are on the rear axle. 
That means no clutches to give trouble, no chains to break 
or to get out of line; it means less than half the parts here- 
tofore used on the simplest spreader. 


Only hip high to the top. 
te place each forkful. 
spreads uniformly. 


Easy to load. You see where 
The result is an even load that 


Light draft because the beater runs on roller bearings and 
the center of the load is comparatively near the team. 
Staunch, strong and easy to operate. 


See the John Deere, the spreader with the beater on the axle. 


Sold by John Deere dealers everywhere. 


booklet, also for 


Send for beautiful 


“Farm Manures and Fertilizers”—Free 


A book by Dr. W. E. Taylor, soil expert. 


It tells the value of manure, 


how it should be stored, and how applied to the land to get the most out 


of it. 


You can get both books free when you write about John Deere 


Spreaders by asking for package No. Y-28 








BUY A STACK COVER THIS YEAR 


Don't take chances in putting up your hay crop. A stack cover 
protects the stack at night from rain and heavy dews. It means time 
as well as hay saved, and in a rainy season it will save its cost many 
times over. Our covers are made of best quality canvass, and with 
reasonable care will last many years. Hay is bound to be high 'n 
price and yeu can’t afford to be without stack cover pro- 
tection. Write us today for sample of material and price on 80y 
size cover desired. Address 


DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO.,. 928 Walnut Street, Des Moines, lows 
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THE HELM SAWITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


EE provides an unfai)l- 


ing supply of 
clean, pure water. 
Can be removed 
frem place toplace 
as required. Can 
not be overturned 
or broken. Can 
never get out of 
order. No valves 
or floats; no ex- 
posed air holes; no 
complicated parts. 
The water cannot 
fiow back from the 
pan to defile the 
water in the reser- 
voir. Drinking pan 
removable and can 
be cleaned and re- 
placed in a minute. 
Write for our spe- 
cla) free trial order for immediate shipment. Liter- 


ature free. 
BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


—_—_ 











Double Wear 
Stack and Machine Covers 
Absolutely Water-Proof 


Our Stack and Machine Covers made of the very 
best quality of duck and treated with Slickerene 
wear twice as long as others and are absolutely 
water-proof. They stand hardest use—never mildew 
nor get stiff or break. Covers 9 ft. 4 in., or over, 
strips run short way, draining water perfectly and 
adding great strength. All rings sewed in, giving 
greater strength and service than brass rings. Seams 
sewed with best 4 cord silk finish thread. Manila 
ropes 4 ft. 8 in. apart. Guaranteed full size and 
weight. Keference—Illinois National Bank. 

SLICKERINE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 79, Dept. 3, Peoria, Ill. 


Gade All Steel Gates 


’ . Built of channel 
30 Days Trial steel with solid steel 











woven wire. Ad- 
justable for hogs, 
snow or uneven 
ground. 

ECONOMICAL. LAST ALIFE TIME. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR TODAY. 
C. L. GADE, 25 Main Street, IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men. both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work on 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man, write 
for order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, making no charge to employer or employee. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, 
704 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill. 








The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming's Lump Jaw Cure 
and it remains today the standard treat- 
t, with ye 


back of it, 
guaran 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else 
tried—your money back if 
Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 
of se lings together with full information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fieming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. ntains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations, Write us for a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
















Then why not save your 
. from Cholera! 
oucan thus avoid heavy losses! 
De Vaux 
Cholera Antitoxin 


cures sick hogs and immunes 
healthy ones. It is the only suc- 
cessful Hog Cholera remedy 
n. Notanexperiment. Successful for 16 years. 
SPECIAL OFFER—Complete Outfit, including 
Syringe and enough Antitoxin to immune 30 bogs, 
@15.00. Don’t delay. Write NOW! 
Booklet Free, with simple instructions and letters 


from farmers showing wonderful results. Address 
i DE VAUX ANTITOXIN co. Sept. LS 752 E. Sist $t., J 

















Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO * Ser 











MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
livitis. | Shying horses all suffer 
from diseased eyes. 

: NV isio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
Spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tried and 
failed. use Vigio” under our money back guarantee. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
Wisio REMEDY ASS'H. 2458 Catomet Avenue, Chic: i 


Terre Haute. _ARY 


atin WETE rexo ron COLLEG 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG: TERRE HAUTEIND 
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. When writing advertisers please men- 
hon Wallaces’ Farmer. 


rods instead of | 


Sowing Alfalfa in Corn at the 
Last Cultivation 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 


“I have never seen anything in your 
paper in regard to sowing alfalfa in 
corn and laying it by early, say the 
last of June. Do you know whether 
or not this is practical? I have a piece 
of corn land that I would like to get 
into alfalfa as soon as possible, and 
thought that if-I eould do this, it would 
save a year’s time on the land.” 

We do not recommend sowing alfal- 
fa in corn. We know that many of 
our readers have secured a stand in 
this way, but the chances of failure 
are so great in the ordinary year that 
we never recommend this method ex- 
cept as an experiment. We would 
rather recommend sowing alfalfa by 
this method this year rather than any 
other year we know of, because seed 
is comparatively cheap, especially if 
it has been bought direct from west- 
ern Nebraska or Kansas. Seeded at 
the rate of ten pounds to the acre, the 
total expense per acre of the experi- 
ment should not be more than two dol- 
lars. If the plan succeeds, the gain 
per acre should be about equivalent to 
eight or ten dollars. It would seem as 
though it would be worth while taking 
chances with the method provided the 
seed is not too expensive. 

As to the time of sowing, we have 
but slight preference. Our corre- 
spondent’s suggestion of laying the 
corn by early and seeding in late June 
is. not bad. We would prefer, how- 
ever, to delay seeding alfalfa until 
about the 20th of July. If our corre- 
spondent seeds in late June, and fails 
to secure a stand on account of the 
long dry spell in July, he can make 
another seeding the latter part of July 
with fair success if rain comes in Au- 
gust. As to the method of seeding, we 
would prefer drilling in with a single- 
horse wheat drill. Success has been 
had, however, with broadcasting. 

If alfalfa is seeded in corn, the 
stand is rarely perfect, and blue grass 
and other weeds creep gradually into 
the field and take the stand after two 
or three years. In this way, the alfalfa 
field is gradually spoiled as a meadow 
fut works into a splendid pasture. On 
stock farms it may possibly be that 
some day a regular rotation of corn 
and alfalfa will develop, the alfalfa 
being sown in the corn in the middle 
of the summer. 

We wish to go into this matter of 
sowing alfalfa in corn at the last cul- 
tivation a little more thoroughly, and 
therefore request our readers who 
have given this method a trial to give 
us the benefit of their experience. 





Sour Patch On Farm 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“TI bought some land, and a neigh- 
bor tells me I got a good farm, but 
that one forty-acre piece is a sour 
patch. Now that forty is tiled, and 
why should it be called sour? What 
is meant by sour land anyway, and 
why should that one field be sour and 
the rest of the farm all right?” 


Soil on which is a rank growth of 
sorrel generally is called a _ sour 
patch. That is a popular term for 
land that needs lime badly. The pres- 
ence of much sorrel is an indication 
that land is sour or acid, because this 
weed grows best under such condi- 
tions. Much land is sour on which no 
sorrel will be found, perhaps because 
the seeds have not been introduced 
or have been kept from growing by 
careful, clean cultivation. The tile 
drains would have no effect upon the 
acid condition of our correspondent’s 
field. 

A safe way to tell sour soil is by 
applying the blue litmus paper test. 
This paper can be bought at any drug 
store. It comes in little strips, and 
ten cents’ worth will be enough to last 
a long time. To test the soil, take a 
piece of the litmus paper, a small 
earthen or-glass dish and a bottle of 
rain or creek water to the field. Then 
place a small handful of earth from 
the soil to be tested in the dish. Take 
a strip of litmus paper from the book 
and place in under the soil in the dish 
and add enough water from the bottle 
until the soil is thoroughly moist. Let 
this stand for a few minutes, and then 
examine the paper. If it turns red or 
a pinkish color, the soil is sour. If 
the paper remains blue, the soil is 





not sour. The degree of sourness can 





be roughly estimated by the time re- 
quired to change the color of the lit- 
mus paper. When soil turns the paper 
red, it needs lime, wood ashes or 
heavy applications of manure. A ton 
or two of lime probably would over- 
come the sour condition. 

Why one field might be sour and 
another not might be due to a num- 
ber of causes. Two years ago the 
writer had occasion to test the soil on 
many farms of a certain county for 
lime requirements. The blue litmus 
testing outfit was used with much sat- 
isfaction. One thing especialy no- 
ticeable was that fields farthest away 
from the barns were the most acid, 
while those near the barn and easy 
to reach often were not acid at all. In- 
vestigation generally revealed that lit- 
tle manure had been: hauled to the 
fields farthest away, while those near- 
by had received nearly all of it. 





Crops for Acid Ground 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a wet, acid place in a field 
seeded to clover, which I intend to 
use for pasture. What would you con- 
sider would be the best to seed on 
this wet, acfd place in order to secure 
a good amount of pasture? On this 
particular spot, there is no vegeta- 
tion at all as yet.” 


We suggest that our correspondent 
seed on this wet, acid spot a mixture 
of three parts of red top and one part 
of alsike clover. Red top is a splen- 
did grass to stand moist and acid con- 
ditions. Alsike clover stands such 
conditions better than any other clo- 
ver, although it does not do its best 
unless there is a fair amount of lime 
in the soil. 





Another correspondent writes: 

“I wish your advice as to what 
would be a good crop to plant on 
spouty acid soil. I have a one and a 
half acre piece of ground that I tried 
to seed to alfalfa last year, but it 
failed to catch. The balance of the 
field has a very good stand of alfalfa, 
but this spot I do not believe will ever 
grow alfalfa till it is drained and 
limed. What crop does best in such 
a location as this? How is buckwheat 
or millet seed?” 

Millet stands acid soil conditions 
better than most farm crops. Exper- 
iments indicate. that buckwheat pre- 
fers a soil in which there is consid- 
erable lime. Of the two crops, there- 
fore, our correspondent had _ better 
choose millet, seeding it at the rate 
of about a bushel-per acre. Other 
plants that are more or less indiffer- 
ent to slightly acid conditions are red 





top, potatoes, corn, watermelons, car- 
rots and’ cowpeas. 


Argentine Grain Dealers 


We take the following from the 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: 

“The contract which the buyer of 
Argentine corn makes with one of the 
‘Big Four’ in Buenos Aires is about as 
big as an ordinary linen sheet for a 
single bed. Some of the New York 
dealers protested against the provi- 
sions of the contract, and tried to 
point out to those Argentine dealers 
(who, by the way, are tremendously 
wealthy men, the firm of Louis Drey- 
fus & Co. being, for instance, the larg- 
est house dealing in grain in the 
world) the inequities of the contract, 
but these same dealers in reply to re- 
spectful requests from New York to 
give a more favorable contract, de- 
clared that the United States imports 
only 10 per cent or less of the export- 
able surplus of Argentine corn, and 
that they did not propose to change 
their rules to suit the United States 
buyers; that they were not forced to 
do business with us; and if we did 
not. like their terms, we could go else- 
where. In other words, it is quite 
apparent that the Argentine exporters 
are playing our markets against Eu- 
ropean markets, and vice versa. We 
can only become dictators in the buy- 
ing and selling of corn when we pro- 
duce a surplus in this country.” 

It is evident that Argentina is not 
courting the American corn market. 
They evidently look to Europe to take 
the bulk of their surplus corn. 








It is best that the brood sow have 
very little feed for a day after she 
farrows. She should have what water 
she wants. 





Buy Direct For § 
Factory P 


N ~ 
\Y 2H-P, $34.95; 4 H-P, $69.75; 
\\ Qi 6H-P,$99.35; 8 H-P,$139.65; 12 H-P,$219.90 
All ready torun. Other sizes up to 22 H-P, 
equally low. Cash or Easy Terms. 


WITTE Endines} 


Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas. 
Stationary, Portable and Special Sawrig styles, 
Easy to start, without cranking. Steady 
and reliable running guaranteed. Standard for 
27 years. Proven fuelsavers over others, 
Thousands in use, in ne Yea of the world. 


60 Days’ Free Trial. 5-Year Guarantee 


New Book FREE—(most under- 
standable yet printed) 
with Easy-Termssales [jj 
plan, by return mail. 4 
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Mr. Sidney R. Feil,. 
Registered Pharmacist 


President of 
The S. R. Feil Co. 


Get Your SAI-VET 
at Your Dealers 
Save Freight— Save Time! 


Nearly every dealer in this state now sells SAL-VET. You 
don’t have to wait—you don’t have to pay the freight, and 
if it does not do all I claim, your dealer will refund your money. 
I stand back of the dealer and guarantee that SAL-VET will stop your 
losses from stomach and intestinal worms or no pay. My 
regular 60-day trial removes all risk on your part. Goto 
your dealer and g°, a supply—you will find it a splendid 
investment. Mr. R. 


‘I find SAL-VET a great worm destroyer for all kinds of stock. 1 
have fed lotsof different 


The Great Worm 
Destroyer 


is universally acknowledged to be the finest and most effect- 
ive worm destroyer and conditioner ever offered to the 
American farmer. It is endorsed by the leading live stock authorities and 
many of the Agricultural Colleges. You take no risk in trying SAL-VET. 
















L. Whitehead, Thayer, Iowa, writes: 









remedies, but SAL- VET has them all beat."’ 
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Great Live Stocks 
= Conditioner 






You will find it is the best insurance against losses you can get. Remember, 


I prove my claims or no pay. 


A 
if Your Dealer Cannot Supply You—Then Oe ¥ 
Fill Out the Coupon Stee 


Send no money—Tell me how many head of stock you have, and I'll ship 
enough SAL-VET to last them 60 days — You pay the freight charges on 4. 4 
arrival. Feed as directed, and at the end’of 60 days report results. If SAL- ¢, sor” o 
VET has not done all I claim, I'll cancel the charge, you won’t owe me a penny. » o>. ° 


Sidney R. Feil, Pres. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Waliace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all tnquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


























° 
Preparing a Program 

We hope every chapter of the 
Daughters of Ceres has a program 
committee at work this summer on an 
interesting program for the year. We 
do not believe any club can do the 
best owrk it is capable of unless some 
thought is given by each member to 
the mental as well as the social recre- 
ation of the occasion. 

A definite outline insures that the 
talk on the whole will center about 
some special topic—either entertain- 
ing, instructive, or both—and that the 
time will not be spent in idle talk. A 
program makes the talk general. 

It is sometimes said, and truly, that 
a D. O. C. club in a neighborhood is a 
boon even if the ladies do nothing else 
but meet and visit; but 





thoughtful, | 





busy women will not take time to at- | 
tend every two weeks a meeting that | 
does not give them something to think | 


about, and to help the home life. They 
would rather raise themselves above 
the daily grind by reading, practicing 
their music, or writing letters. More- 
over, unless mental change of scene 
attends a club meeting, there is dan- 
ger of petty, if harmless, gossip. 

A friend of ours lives upstairs in an 
apartment house. One morning she 
came downstairs, and found an elderly 
man sitting on the curb in front of the 
house, looking up at the heavens, and 
about him at as much of the earth as 
he could see. She said good-morning, 
and he explained: 

“I'm visiting my daughter upstairs, 


and { am about smothered. I am a 
farmer.” 

Put a stranger in a club which re- 
lies upon visiting only for interest, 
and, like the farmer, she feels “about 


smothered” by the atmosphere of old 
acquaintance in which she has no part. 
The program need not be ambitious. 


The most interesting programs are 
those which are devoted to local op- 


portunities, advantages and disadvan- 
tages—the school, the church, the na- 
tive birds and trees. A year could be 


spent to advantage on the study of 
textiles. Some clubs devote a year to 


a study of the Bible. The women of 
the Bible formed the study topic for 
one club for many months. 

When a year’s program is arranged, 
members of the club should consider 
it a point of honor to prepare for each 
meeting. The excuse of “no time” 
should not be given. We all know that 
busy as we are at our busiest, we 
would take the time to answer a call 
at the phone, or to speak to a neigh- 
bor at the door; and we should feel 
that the call_to do our share toward 
making the club program a _ success 
is quite as insistent. A good plan is 
to ask each member of a club to write 
on a slip of paper the subject she 
would like to see discussed at the 
club, and from these slips have a com- 
mittee prepare a program. 


Self-Drying Dish Rack 


y using wire uprights fastened to 
a large pan, a rack for drying dishes 
can be quickly made by any tinner. 





RD 





As the dishes are washed, they are 
rinsed in hot water and placed in the 
rack. The heat of the dishes will dry 
them perfectly and save the labor of 
wiping them. For knives and forks 
a screen fitted over a drain board or 
a pan will be equally satisfactory. 





Correspondence Work in 
Domestic Science 


A correspondent wishes to know if 
the state colleges have 
ence courses in domestic science. She 
asks: “Where should I write for infor- 
mation?” 

Nearly all of the state agricultural 
colleges of the corn belt 
sion work of one sort or another in do- 
mestic science. Our readers interest- 
ed in this sort of thing should write 
to the extension department of their 
state agricultural college, 
more definite information. In some 
cases it is only possible to secure bul- 
letins, but at other stations corre- 
spondence courses are given. 


Bits From the Biennial 


“Just as it is true that ‘as a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he,’ is it 
true that a woman is governed by her 
dress,” said Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, 
of Pasadena, California. “I subscribe 
to the belief that if a woman is slov- 
enly in her habits, she is slovenly in 
her thoughts. If she is extreme in her 
dress, she is extreme in her thoughts.” 

Mrs. Bates, of Itahaca, New York, 
rose to the defense of the styles: “I 
want to say a word in favor of follow- 
ing the styles. I have known many 
styles in my time, but I have never 
known a time when you could not be 
modest and still be in the fashion. It 
is the wearing that makes the dress 
modest or immodest.” 

A lady from Missouri expressed the 
opinion of many when she declared: 
“it’s high time the manufacturers and 














Fine Ice Cream Cones! 


for use with fish or vegetables as a salad. 

A delicious cheese sauce for rice is 
made by taking one and a half cups of 
milk, one and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of flour, three-fourths of a teaspoonful 
of salt, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
and one-half cups of grated cheese, and 
cayenne pepper. Let the other ingredi- 
ents boil, then cool slightly while grat- 
ing the cheese. Add the cheese and 
bring slowly boiling point, stirring it 
constantly. If desired, a spoonful of rice 
may be put in a ramekin, an egg broken 
on it, and baked. When the egg is set, 
pour over the cheese sauce. 


to 





Steak in the Fireless 


Get a pound and a half of round steak, 
a green pepper and a pint of tomatoes, 
Spread out the steAk and pound with a 
meat pounder or prick with the ice pick. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Remove 
the ends and core from the green pepper 
and chop half of it finely. Spread over 
the steak—also some chopped onion if 
liked. Roll up, tie, and brown in bacon 
fat or butter. Add the tomatoes, and let 
boil ten minutes, then put in the fireless. 








Raspberry tapioca makes a good cold 
dessert. To make, soak two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of tapioca over night: in the 
morning drain and cook until soft in a 
pint of raspberry juice. Sweeten to taste. 
When soft take from the fire and stir in 
the stiffly beaten white of two eggs. Turn 
into a mould and put where it will get 
cold. Serve with fresh raspberries, with 
or without whipped cream. 












Victrola VI, $25 
Other styles $15 to $200 





designers were made to realize that 
we women will not stand for a skirt 
fitted for one leg and meant for two.” 


Miss Jane Addams aroused enthusi- 
asm to the highest pitch when she 
brought the suffrage note into the 
meeting. “Without the franchise, wo- 
man is suddenly shut out of the game 
—the game played all over the world 
by statesmen who at this moment are 
attempting to translate the new social 
sympathy into political action. * * * 
We have learned as women not to be 
afraid of anything because it is new 
or because it is untried.” 


“What is good enough for our chil- 
dren is not too good for the children 
of our neighbors.”—Mrs. Frederick A. 
Dow. 





Mrs. Edith Elliot Smith, of Penn- 
sylvania, a farmer's wife, pleaded the 
need of a rural life department in the 
federation. When she called for a 
show of hands from women living on 
farms or in villages of not more than 
3,000, not more than a dozen hands 
went up. 





Boiled Rice 


Bulletin No. 55, of the Cornell read- 
ing course, gives the following recipe for 
using rice as a vegetable: Wash one cup 
of rice in several waters, until all the 
cloudiness disappears. Soak an_ hour. 
Have five quarts of water boiling vigor- 
ously: add salt; drain the rice, and 
sprinkle it in so slowly that the water 
does not stop boiling. Boil violently for 
fifteen minutes, but be careful not to 
overcook. When no hard core can be 
felt on pinching the kernel between the 
thumb and finger, it is done. Pour into 





Listen to the 
band! Anywhere 


at any time with a 
Victrola. 


The world’s greatest bands to 
play for you any selections you 
want to hear, 

Hear your favorite music 
at any Victor dealer’s. 
Write to us for catalogs. 

Victor Talking 

Machine Company 

Camden, N. J. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., 

Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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a colander, saving the rice water for “4 
soup. Set the colander over a pot con- Fashion Department 
taining a little boiling water, or in a _ Orring 0 aes Emited sence far each department 
cool oven, and let it steam until ready The patterns hey. + ass Guaranteed te at Dore 
to serve. Each grain should be large and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra chew 
and perfectly distinct. for postage. Order by number and give «i; Or aan 
correspond- The point we wish to call special at- Samad and be sure: to sign your name ang 
tention to here is the amount of water—- Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her (wn Dress 
five quarts for one cup of rice. The rea- maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat. 
son many people do not like the pasty Shek ox seeueeagers Ca 
mess often served as rice is because Woman,” {llustrating 200 designs and descr 
have exten- j;.enough water is not used in cooking it. stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy 
A very good cook uses the above recipe | Address all onters for patterus and patvera 
for rice, then holds the colander of rice Moines, Iowa. 
under the hydrant, afid runs cold water - 
through it. This separates every grain, =— 
3 and leaves a mass of rice in the best of | A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT can 
asking for shape for making berders for curry, or EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
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No. 6717—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. 5Size 
requires 15g yards of 44-inch material. 


No. 6669—Children’s Dress and Hat— 
Cut in sizes 2 to 3 years. Age 4 years 


requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 6739—Ladies’ Two-Gored Sectional 
Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Size 22 requires 3 yards of 4- 
inch material. 

No. 6773—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 
2to8 years. Age 4 years requires 2 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 6725—Ladies’ Kimono Apron—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. Size 36 requires 6% yards of 27- 
inch material and % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
pon paper on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 


DAISY FLY 





placed anywhere, st 
tracts and kills all 





KILLER 


Neat, clean. of- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal, can’t spill or tip 
over; will not soil oF 
injure anythiog- 
Guaranteed effective. 
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HOME MADE ACETYLENE 


SSN 


| Safest 


SSS 

SHON CARBIDE 
Rn eg 
SS 3S 
IN GRAY DRUMS 
WITH BLUE BANDS 







Insurance records show this— 
the misuse and abuse of city 
gas, kerosene and gasoline 









PLANTs in use. 


= to do any harm whatever. 


Also, acetylene gas is not poisonous to breathe — you would suffer no harm in sleeping under 
Also, acetylene burns with no odor whatever — but acetylene from an unlighted barner 


burner. 
pungent odor which immediately attracts attention. 


Light 


caused over 100,000 fires in six months. : 
| abuse of acetylene caused but four fires during the same period. 

there are over a quarter of a million Counrry-HoME-ACEIYLENE- 
A mighty fine showing for acetylene. 


A hundred feet of acetylene makes more light than a thousand feet of city gas. For this reason acetylene — 
barners have small openings — so small that not enough gas could escape from an open burner —in 2 
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Also, acetylene lights are permanently fastened to walls and ceilings — they cannot be tipped over. 
Also, the acetylene producing stone, UN1oN CARBIDE, won't burn and can’t explode. . 
For these reasons insurance authorities have pronounced acetylene safer than illuminants it is displacinz- 


Our advertising literature tells ot about the best way to make ace 
as 


heme use, and how it is used ex: 


Union Carbide Sales Company, Dept.8 
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| Our Weekly Sabbath Schoil town | 


BY THE EDITOR 





uch issue of Wallaces’ Farmer js copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission. has been obtained. 
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Blind Bartimaeus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 19, 1914. Mark, 10:46- 


9 
a 


“And they came to Jericho; and as 
he went out from Jericho, with his 
disciples and a great multitude, the 
son of Timaeus, Bartimaeus, a blind 
begzar, was sitting by the wayside. 
(47) And when he heard that it was 


Jesus the Nazarene, he began to cry 
out. and say, Jesus, thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. (48) And many re- 
buked him, that he should hold his 


peace: but he cried out the more a 
great deal, Thou son of David, have 
mercy on me. (49) And Jesus stood 
still, and said, Call ye him. And they 


call the blind man, saying unto him, 
Be of good cheer: rise, he calleth thee. 
(50) And he, casting away his gar- 


ment, sprang up, and came to Jesus. 
(51) And Jesus answered him, and 
said, What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee? And the blind man said 
unto him, Lord, that I might receive 
my sight. (52) And Jesus said unto 
him, Go thy way; thy faith hath made 
thee whole. And straightway he re- 
ceived his sight, and followed him in 
the way.” 

First a word about Jericho, where 
the healing of this blind man took 
place. It was the Los Angeles of Pal- 
estine, situated in a great gorge of 
the Jordan, here some.twelve or four- 
teen miles wide, about six miles from 
the sacred river, and equally distant 
from the Dead Sea, in full view of the 
purpie and violet mountains of Moab, 
and in the midst of groves and or- 
chards irrigated from the living wa- 
ters of the fountain of Elisha. Around 
it and along its streets grew feathery 








palms, rising in stately majesty. Great , 
gardens of roses.and sweet-scented 
balsam plantations wafted their per- 
fume almost to the River Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, the revenue from which 
plantations Anthony gave to Cleopa- 
tra, who in turn sold them to Herod. 
{t was the winter resort of Palestine, 
the favorite residence of the priests 
when off duty, which, in fact, was 
most of the time. It was an ideal 


place for winter residence, but very 
hot in summer. It was also on the 
caravan route from Damascus, and 
hence a place of considerable trade. 
Zacchaeus was the chief customs 
house officer. It lay on the route of 
the pilgrims to Jerusalem, only eighi- 
een miles off, and was therefore the 
last station on the way to the pass- 
over and other feasts. 

Just now was the time of the as- 
sembling of the pilgrim bands to the 
Passover, especially those who had 
divers and sundry purifications to go 
through with before participating in 
this, the greatest of all the feasts. It 
was the custom of the inhabitants of 
towns through which these pilgrim 
bands passed to go out and watch 
them as they passed through, and to 
cheer them on their religious pilgrim- 
age. Just now there was the deepest 
interest because it was rumored that 
Jesus of Nazareth, whose fame had 
been spreading through all Judea, was 
one of the pilgrims. The diseased and 
the blind would crowd to get near 
Him: for had He not healed the dis- 
eases of the poor people, and had He 
not healed a man born blind the last 
time He was in Jerusalem? Mothers 
would eome, holding their children in 
their arms, hoping they would re- 
ceive His blessing. 

First a word as to the difficulties 
connected with this’ passage. Much 
ink and paper has been used through 
many centuries in trying to account 
for the apparent discrepancies in the 
three passages which narrate the 
event with more or less fullness. Cer- 
tainly ne one who reads the three ac- 
counts will hesitate to give the writ- 
ers credit for writing independently 
of each other. According to Matthew, 
Jesus gave sight to two blind men as 
He was going out of the city, presum- 
ably on His way to Jerusalem, in 
which case the miracle oceurs after 
the. conversion of Zacchaeus and the 
parable of the pounds, and not before, 
as the lesson today places it. Ac- 





cording to Luke, one blind man was 
healed, and this when Jesus was go- 
ing into the city. Mark agrees with 
Luke in mentioning only one blind 
man, and with Matthew in that it oc- 
curred when He was going out of the 
city. 

An easy way of reconciling these dif- 
ficulties is to suppose that each of the 
writers recorded different events. 
This, however, compels us to assume 
that twice, or perhaps more times, in 
the neighborhood of Jericho and on 
the same tour, our Lord healed blind 
men, that each time they sat by the 
wayside begging, and use the same 
word of entreaty; that each time the 
multitude first asked thein to keep 
still, and afterwards to go on, answer- 
ing to the same words of Jesus, that 
He healed them and afterwards a- 
dressed them in the same words in an- 
swer to the same request from each 
of them. Surely this is unreasonable. 
The fact that in the great multitude 
of miracles, no two of them are exact- 
ly alike seems to me would dispose of 
this method of explanation. 

There is really very little difficulty 
in harmonizing the accounts as to the 
numbers healed. One of them was 
well known as the son of Timaeus, ev- 
idently a prominent citizen of Jericho, 
and hence is called Bar-timaeus, Bar 
being the Aramaic equivalent for son. 
It is quite natural that the well-known 
beggar should be mentioned, and the 
more so as he appears to have been 
the spokesman and leader. This is 
the more probable from the fact that 
neither Mark nor Luke, who mention 
only the one, were witnesses, while 
Matthew, who mentions two, was 
there and saw for himself the whole 
transaction. 

There is more difficulty in determin- 
ing whether the miracle was wrought 
as Jesus was going into or coming out 
of Jericho, although the time is not an 
important matter, inasmuch as all 
agree that it occurred in the neigh- 
borhood of the city. In our judgment, 
the best explanation we have seen is 
that of Bengel; that Jesus on enter- 
ing the city was met by one blind man 
whose cry for help He evidently did 
not heed; that this blind man joined 
himself to another, probably the son 
of Timaeus, and again made his ap- 
peal on the day following, as Jesus 
was leaving the city; and that Mat- 
thew in his brevity treats the two 
events as one instead of telling about 
each separately. Every one of us, in 
condensing a narrative of events of 
similar character, has done the same 
thing. 

Let us now picture fhe scene. Jesus 
is on His last journey to Jerusalem, 
with thousands of spectators, many of 
whom regard Him as the Messiah who 
was about to restore the kingdom of 
David and Solomon. His character 
and mission were the theme of loud 
and animated discussion; and the 
name “Son of David,” a synonym of 
the Messiah and Deliverer long prom- 
ised by the prophets, was on many a 
lip. These blind men, as was no doubt 
their custom, took their position on 
the wayside, thus appealing to public 
sympathy. 

Hearing unusual crowds, with their 
confusion of voices, Bartimaeus in- 
quired what distinguished person was 
attracting such numbers of people, and 
was told that it was the famous proph- 
et, Jesus of Nazareth. He had no 
doubt heard of Him before; for now in 
the third year of His mihistry, there 
must have been few in Judea, Galilee, 
or the semi-heathen countries round- 
about, who had not heard of Him. 
Among the great majority of the com- 
mon people, who were in hourly ex- 
pectation of the coming of the Mes- 
siaah, there were very many who ex- 
alted Him as the Son of David, their 
long-promised Messiah. 

Bartimaeus had doubtless heard 
that Jesus had healed the blind man 
at Jerusalem on His last visit there. It 
was the most natural thing in the 
world that hope should spring up in 
his soul and that of his companion, 
and that they should cry out im a loud 
and pitiful voice of supplication: 
“Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy 
on me.” How natural also the be- 





havior of the crowd; how like crowds 
today. What was a blind beggar—a 
very common sight in Judea in those 
days—to the crowds going up to Jeru- 
salem, discussing, as crowds always 
do, the religion or politics of the day? 
Therefore many charged these beggars 
that they should hold their peace, keep 
quiet, and not bother or interrupt them 
in their conversation and discussions. 

Bartimaeus, however, was in dead 
earnest. He and his companion re- 
garded it as the one chance of their 
lives to get in touch with the Healer. 
So “he cried out the more a great 
deal, Thou son of David, have mercy 
on me.” Jesus heard Bartimaeus and 
stood still. Having thus arrested the 
progress of the crowd and attracted 
the attention of the multitude, He 
commanded him to be brought. How 
true to life. The crowd that. wished 
the outcasts to hush up and not both- 
er them, now that Jesus had noticed 
them,, were glad to cheer them on 
their way, saying: “Be of good cheer; 
arise, he calleth thee.” 

We are all quite ready to be good to 
the man, however obscure, who has 
gained the notice of those whom we 
consider great. We are all prone to 
neglect good men in our daily life, 
treat them as though we had nothing 
in common, but are ready to welcome 
them when they once force their way 
into public notice and approval. Many 
a time have those whom we regarded 
as religious cranks at the beginning of 
their religious life been afterwards re- 
garded, and by the same persons, as 
saints. 

How natural it is that Bartimaeus, 
on hearing the message of Jesus, 
should throw away his garment and 
come to Jesus, feeling his way with 
his staff, or perhaps led by some 
friendly hand. Happy were it for us, 


if we could “lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us” as we run the Christian race, and 
with as deep earnestness as this blind 
man when he came to Jesus. 

Jesus, who had defined His life work 
as ministering to others and not being 
ministered unto, asked what particu- 


lar thing He could do for these blind 
men, and Bartimaeus asked the great- 
est boon which could possibly be be- 
stowed upon the blind: that 
might receive their sight. 
cording to Matthew, 
eyes; 
“Receive thy sight; 
made thee whole.” 
that, having received his sight, the 
son of Tiameus, who was accustomed 
to sit by the wayside begging, should 
glorify God and follow Jesus, and that 
the crowd should press on to Jerusa- 
lem in His company, with new hope 
in their hearts. 
it is faith that saves. How can we re- 
ceive help from anyone in whom we 
do not trust and in whom we have no 
confidence? 


they 
Jesus, ac- 
touched their 
and according to Luke said: 
thy faith hath 
What wonder is it 


Here, as everywhere, 








Pci 
Meadolit, power 
Washer 


porate put clothes in washer, close the 
lid and the machine starts working. You 
can finish up the housework, do the cooking 











or anything e' while the clothes are 
washed. Washes clothes clean without washboard, 
Foot-pedal control of wringer—no possibility of fin- 
gers or clothes getting caught. Gasoline 
Wringing is as hard as 
washing, if not harder. 
The Meadows does it ail. 
Gasoline power costs less 
than 2 cents r hour, 
Electric power from 2 to4 
cents. your dealer has # 
not got the Meadows, send 
us his name, and ask us 
for catalogue, 


Lake Street Factory 
MEADOWS MFG. CO. 
Pontiac, Tilinois 



































E, stoutest telephone line 
cannot stand against sucha 
storm as that which swept the 
Middle Atlantic coast early in 
the year. Poles were broken off 
like wooden toothpicks, and 
‘wires were left useless in a 


tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone com- 
pany over a million dollars to 
repair that damage, an item to 
be remembered when we talk 
about how cheaply telephone 
service may be given. 

More than half of the wire 
mileage of the Bell System is un- 
derground out of the way of 
storms. The expense of under- 
ground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important 
trunk lines with numerous wires 
and for the lines in the con- 
gested districts which serve a 
large number of people. 


The Telephone Emergency 


But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered popu- 
lation and doing a small business 
in a large area, it is impracticable 
to dig trenches, build conduits 
and lay cables in order that 
each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the prob- 
lem of service. Overhead wires 
are necessary for talking a very 
long distance. It is impossible 
to talk more than a limited 
distance underground, although 
Bell engineers are- making a 
world’s record for underground 


communication. 


Parallel to the underground 
there must also be overhead 
wires for the long haul, in order 
that the Bell System may give 
service universally between 


distant parts of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Jethro Tull, a Great Farmer 


Two hundred years ago there lived 
a great man on a poor English farm. 
His name was Jethro Tull, and today 
he is looked on as one of the great 
farmers of all times. 

Jethro Tull’s neighbors thought he 
was a crank. The farm hands who 
worked for him thought he was crazy, 
and oftentimes would strike and re- 
fuse to work for him. The scientific 
men of that date claimed that Tull’s 
ideas were not worth much, and that 
those that were worth anything had 
been borrowed from someone else. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, before he had any idea of be- 
coming a farmer, Jethro Tull went to 
college and studied law. Then he put 
in some time traveling in Europe. Al- 
though he was intending to become a 
lawyer, he had been brought up on a 
farm, and, without particularly mean- 
ing to do so, he observed European 
methods of farming. Especially was 
he taken with the clean cultivation 
given the grape vines in France. 

Coming back from his travels, he 
started out in the practice of law, but 
failure either of his health or of his 
finances compelled him to start farm- 




















ing. It is not likely that he knew 
much about farming, but he was a 
man who had his own ideas about 


things, and he was so persistent that 
he would not rest until he had worked 
them out. To start with, he became 
so disgusted with the English farm- 
hands working for him that he deter- 
mined to put his entire farm down to 
sanfoin, a kind of clover. He thought 
if he had his farm in sanfoin, he could 
get along with very few farm-hands, 
but he found sanfoin seed so high in 
price that he could not afford to sow 
it at the regular rate. In those days 
there were no drills. It was then cus- 
tomary to sow sanfoin at the rate of 
seven bushels per acre. The neces- 
sity of making a small amount of san- 
foin seed go a long way brought the 
idea of drilling to Tull’s mind. At 
that 
where in all England, and so Tull set 
out for himself to make one. As a re- 
sult he made a drill working on much 
the same principle as our modern 
drills. With it he successfully seeded 
his sanfoin. Then he started to drill- 
ing small grain and turnips. He sowed 
one-third as much seed as his neigh- 
bors, and secured larger crops. But 
his methods of farming were so differ- 
ent that his neighbors thought him a 


crank, and would not try out his ideas, | 


and the hands working for him did all 


they could to keep his ideas from 
working out. . 
When Tull started farming, most 


English farmers grew wheat and oats 
on the same land year after year. Af- 
ter two.or three years the weeds 
would get so bad that the next year 
they would grow nothing, but would 
take a year off to fallow the land, or 
clean it. In this way the farmers of 
England every year lost the use of 
from one-fourth to one-third of their 
best land. Book farmers had begun to 
talk a little about clover, but very lit- 
tle of it was grown as yet. There was 
also some talk of turnips, but they 
were not yet a common crop. For the 
most part, the cultivated land was in 
wheat and oats year after year, except 
when it was being cleaned of weeds. 


Tull grew wheat on the same land 
year after year for thirteen years 
straight without fallowing the land. 


He could do this without the weeds 
bothering him because he planted the 
wheat in rows far enough apart so 
that he could cultivate it. By doing 
this he needed only one-third as much 
seed as his neighbors, and he secured 
larger yields. 

When Tull began farming for him- 
self. he remembered how cleanly the 
French cultivated their grape vines. 
The idea came to him of cultivation 
being the secret of success in farming. 
And so after he had invented his drill, 
he put all his crops in rows far enough 
apart so that he could cultivate. He 


time there was not a drill any- | 





| out his 
| tions. 





dug up some of his plants and looked 
at the roots with a cheap microscope 
he had bought. He watched the soil 
carefully day by day. He observed his 
plants to see how they were affected 
by soil conditions. At last he came to 
the conclusion that plants grow by 
taking up through their roots small 
particles of dirt. The particles must 
be very small or the plants could not 
take them up. He thought that this 
was the reason for giving frequent 
cultivation. If the soil could be fre- 
quently stirred, the particles would be 
small enough so the plants could take 
them in through their roots. He pub- 
lished a book called “Horse-Hoeing 
Husbandry,” which some people think 
has had more influence on agriculture 
than any book ever written. In this 
book he told what a splendid thing 
cultivation was; how necessary it was 
in order that the plants might have 
plenty of food in the form of minute 
particles; and how the earth was 
made moister by the frequent culti- 
vation. He thought that cultivation 
was just as good as manure, and sug- 
gested that the chief reason manure 
increased crops was because it helped 
make the soil particles fine, so that 
the plant roots could take them in. 

A large part of his life, Jethro Tull 
was a sick man. His sickness was 
very painful, and when his hands did 
not do his work in just the way he 
wanted it done, he became very angry. 
The scientific men criticized hts book 





lowa Station Pig Experi- 
ments 
(Continued from third page.) 





blue grass is one of our very best for- 
age crops. We will watch with inter- 
est just how it shows up when com- 
pared with alfalfa and rape. 

The rape which he used in this ex- 
periment is known as Giant rape. The 
seed was secured from Ireland. It 
was not like the other rape, and ap- 
peared to be growing rather taller and 
more luxuriant than rape ordinarily 
grows in this state. 

There was a field of winter wheat 
and a field of winter rye on which the 
pigs had been pastured early this 
spring. In the center of both plots, 
there was a plot fenced off on which 
the pigs had not been allowed to pas- 
ture. It was interesting to notice the 
difference in .growth between the pas- 
tured and the unpastured grains on 
the same kind of land. The early 
spring pasturing had delayed maturity 
on the wheat by as much as ten days. 
The rye proved to be a much better 
pasture crop than the winter wheat. 
Professor Evvard roughly estimated 
that the rye was 50 per cent better. 

Later this season there will be some 
very interesting forage crop experi- 
ments. There was a half-acre of arti- 
chokes which interested me greatly. 
These were grown from tubers, like 
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Reed and His Thirty-Day-Old Mule. 





so much that he became bitter. Just 
the same, he was sure that in his forty 
years of farming he had discovered a 
system which would some day become 
the common system in all England. He 
thought that some.day folks would 
drill in their crops and give them 
horse cultivation. He died a poor man, 
and at the time of his death there 
seemed no prospect that anyone would 
ever pay much attention to him or to 
what he had done. 

But there were folks who were im- 
pressed by his work, and they tried 

ideas under different condi- 
Some of them worked, and 
nowadays drilling is a common thing 
with nearly all kinds of crops. We 
don’t plant small grain in rows and 
give it horse cultivation, but we do 
grow a number of other crops in rows, 
which we would not have done had it 
not been for Tull. He was the first 
man to make farmers realize that cul- 
tivation is a good thing. 

If Tull lived nowadays, he would 
probably try out some new and start- 
ling ideas in farming which would 
make most folks laugh at him. But 
just the same, he might be a great 
benefactor of the human race. Occa- 
sionally a farmer boy comes along who 
grows into a kind of Jethro Tull. He 
doesn’t farm in the way other folks 
farm, and generally is a rather poor 
money-maker, but by close observa- 
tion he discovers things about the 
way plants and animals grow that 
make him a wiser man than any of 
his neighbors. Sometimes he puts to- 
gether his observations in such a way 
that great improvements are made in 
farming. 

We don’t want so very many Jethro 
Tulls. They are rather uncomfortable 
people to have around. Just the same 
it is a good thing to have a few of 
them. Let’s not make too much fun 
of folks who try out new ideas in 
farming. Who knows but that some- 
time they may discover something 
really worth while. 
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potatoes. The plants looked just like 
ordinary sunflowers. The crop was | 
grown in rows like potatoes. It had | 
been given only two cultivations, but | 
was ready to lay by. This fall Pro- | 
fessor Evvard hopes to secure a yield | 
of 250 bushels on this half-acre. The 
pigs will be turned in to harvest the 
tubers for themselves. 

Experiments on cowpeas and soy 
beans had been continued in spite of 
the fact that both of these crops had 


done very poorly in years previous. 
There was also a half-acre of pea- 
nuts. The cowpea and soy bean plots 


were thriving, but the peanuts were 
not doing well. 

In spite of the disaster with the 
rape, the indications are that the sea- 
son of 1914 will see some very inter- 
esting forage experiments at the Iowa 
station. 

Does it pay to salt pigs? Professor 
Evvard was in doubt about this point, 
and so began an experiment last win- 
ter. One lot of pigs got a ration of 
corn and oil meal, but no salt. An- 
other lot of pigs got the same ration, 
but with one-sixteenth of an ounce of 
salt added to the daily ration of each 
pig. At the end of.a sixty-day test, it 
was found that the pigs getting salt 
had gained on an average of one-sixth 
of a pound more daily per pig than the 
pigs getting no salt. Another lot of 
pigs was fed all the salt they wished. 
This lot gained almost but not quite 
so much as the pigs getting one-six- 
teenth of an ounce of salt daily. Two 
other lots of pigs given one-thirty-sec- 


ond of an ounce and one-sixty-fourth | 


of an ounce per pig daily made slight- 
ly larger gains than the pigs getting 
no salt. This experiment seems quite 
definitely to indicate that pigs appre- 
ciate a little salt. These pigs were in 
a lot with a cement floor kept per- 
fectly clean. Probably if they had 
been out on pasture and had received 
a different ration, they might not have 
cared for salt at all. Corn and oil 





meal are both very poor in salt. Tank- 


it 
age contains some salt, and Professor 
Evvard thinks that if corn and tank- 
age had been fed these pigs, they 
might have shown no response to the 
addition of salt to their ration. 
Experimental work is intensely jp. 
teresting. Some experiments are jp.! 
practical, while others seem imprac.' 
tical but later prove to be of practica} 
value. All of the experiments cost 
money, for in order to get results it 
is necessary to run several lots of pigs 
together in order that there may he a 
comparison. Slowly but surely, Pro. 
fessor Evvard is discovering some of 
the underlying laws which govern the 
— growing of pigs in the corn 
elt. 





Blue-Stone for Green Scum 
in Tanks 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me something to keep 
the green growth or moss out of my 
stock tanks?” 

Copper sulphate, or blue-stone when 
added to water at the rate of one part 
to a million, keeps most forms of al- 
gae from growing. We suggest that 
our correspondent add one-half tea- 
spoonful of powdered bluestone to 
each 100 gallons of water. This quan- 
tity should be sufficient to keep all 
algae from growing, and at the same 
time not be enough to hurt the stock. 





Hogging Down Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have a piece of corn that I in- 
tend to hog down. At what stage 
should the corn be before turning in 
hogs? This ground will also be seed- 
ed to rape at the last cultivation.” 4 

Those who have had the most ex- 
perience in hoggging down corn claim 
that the most good is gotten out of the 
corn by waiting until it is dented. Only 
a few men turn in hogs while the corn 
is in the milk stage or just beginning 
to dent. There is no doubt but that 
the most feed can be had from corn 
by waiting until it is almost ripe. 


A Young Mule Breeder 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: ; 

I am one of the boy readers of your 
valuable paper. I don’t see how I 
could get along without it. I am in- 
terested in the mule business. I am 
sending you a picture of one that I 
raised. He is thirty days old. I have 
the sire and dam of this colt. 

REED CORWIN. 


PS 
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Illinois. 








Kratzer Surrey Strong 
after 40,000 Miles 


Mr. M. H. Dale of Des Moines, is still 


using a Kratzer surrey that he bought in 
1894. Although it has traveled 40,000 miles, it is 
still solid, strong and in good condition. 
We're building Kratzer Surreys even better to- 
day than 19 years ago, when Mr. Hale bought 
his, and you get everything that’s modern and 
stylish, too. 
Visit the Kratzer Dealer 
If you’re thinking of buying a surrey, buggy oF 
carriage of any kind, see the Kratzer line at 
your dealer’s and 
Get Our 70-page Catalog 
Shows the entire line and all the new styles. 
Write today for this catalog and ask your dealer's 
name if you don’t know him, 
Kratzer Carriage Company 
102 W. First Street, Des Moines, lowa 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 

How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and care for it. Full information for corn belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable hay 
crop will be sent free on application, Also samples 
of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestan seed 
of extra quality at low prices, Address 
fOWA SEED CO., DEPT.[>> » DES MOINES, lows 
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Now ts the time to get ready to sow alfalfa. July a 
ugust months. Get our book, Alfalfa, The Won¢ od 
Crop, Free. Full information on how to successf ull iy 
w alfalfa. How to prepare the ground, protect 2’ = 
arvest. Earn 7% net on $1,000 an acre. Also tells abou 
“NITRAGIN,” the famous inoculator. Write today. 
Galloway 225 Galloway Station, Waterloo \ow® 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write forsamples & pr'<€t- 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kent. 
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Easy Running 


Your farm engine is 
plenty big enough 


‘‘Night horsepower?—don’t you mean 
eizhteen?” said a farmer, when the Blizzard 
deater told him his 8 h. p. engine would run 
> Blizzard slick as grease. It’s hard to un- 
stand the big results obtained with small 
power unless you've seen the 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


in action or talked with Blizzard dealers. 
Runs easy, because simple and compact. 
Elevates any height. Keeps everyone 
humping to keep it supplied with corn. 
Makes even cut silage. Absolutely 
safe. Lasts for years. 

Write today for new catalog. It’s 
free. Also write for namesof Bliz- 
zard users in-your neighborhood. 


The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 


Box30 Canton, Ohio 
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The Improved Logical 


Silo Filler 


“Ohio” improvements for 
1913 were radical—and 
. with marvelous results. 
Don’t close a deal for any Cutter 
and take chances with unknown 
makes until you see what the 
“Ohio” offers. | 
59 years’ experi bsolutely de- 
jentate quailty. 
Famous Direct Drive 


The maehine that is driven, cute 
elevates direct from a 





¢ Simple, 








low 5) p 
—non-clogging on any cu Cuts clean 
on all crops—knives a, spring. 
One Lever Controls All 
Entire feed reverses by wood 
at finger pressure—no strain—not a 
tooth a mesh. pal rs perfectly 
housed. i-Dog”’ eri ip self- 
feed. Mt. hatch cut 
60 to 250 tons a day —6 to 15 h. p. 
year, durability. sed by Experiment 
Stations everywhere. Guaranteed. Many 
big now features this year. 
Write for free “‘Ohio”’ folder today, 
also‘ *Silo Filler Logic. ”” A postal will do. 
“Modern Sttage Methods” 
a 264-page book mailed 
for 10c, coin or stamps. 


jE SILVER MFG. CO. 














Silo Hinge Doors, perfect 
ladder, steel door-frame, 
permanent anchorage. 


The Lansing Silo 


Same construction, @ 
with detachable doors, 


The Chicken Silo 


Solves the feeding 
problems of the chick- 
en raiser and the small 
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dur ible, light power 
Write for the book- 
le ti you want, Dept.5 
B Woods Bros. Silo & Mfg. Co. 
m Gea. Offices: Lincoln, Neb. 


Colo., Crossett, Ark., Lexington, A 


Ky., Atlanta, Ga., Maryvi le, Me.,"} 
w Wis., Minneapolis, Suan, 











Get the Facts 


The contents of any silo are more 
valuable than the silo itself. Why 
experiment with untried proposi- 
tions? Those who investigate 
buy the 









Notwithstanding the enormous 
Senna we are in position to handle orders 
Promptly and gatistacterity on account of 
our unequaled facilities. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 











THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this departn rent. Questions concerning datry 
Management w.:: be cheerfully answered. 


























Clean the Separator 


No one should place any confidence 
in an agent’s claim of separators be- 
ing able to wash themselves by simply 
running water through them, says the 
dairy department of the Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Such claims are 
not made by men who have the dairy- 
men’s interests at heart. Washing a 
separator is not a very difficult task 


if done soon after separating. The 
water for washing should be warm, 
but not hot enough to cook the curd 
on any of the parts. If it is not con- 
venient to wash the machine immedi- 
ately after separating, the bowl 
at least should be taken apart and 
immersed in water. This will loosen 
all the curd and make washing com- 
paratively easy. If the parts are 
scalded with hot water or steam after 
washing, and left in a clean, sweet 
place to dry, no wiping with a cloth 
will be necessary, 


What Breed of Cows? 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


‘I have a small farm and a few 
dairy cows, mostly Jerseys. Which 
are the more profitable, Jerseys or 
Short-horns, for the small farmer? We 
get from 25 to 35 cents per pound for 
butter-fat at the nearest creamery.” 


The most profitable cow from the 
dairyman’s viewpoint is the cow that 
will give the greatest amount of but- 
ter-fat in a year at the cheapest cost 
for feed. It does not matter whether 
she be Jersey or Short-horn, or some 


other breed, or no breed. Perform- 
ance tells the story. Since our sub- 
scriber has a small farm and probably 
wishes to make a specialty of dairy- 
ing, and does not care to Keep the 
calves except such as he may wish to 
keep to maintain his cow herd, he will 
probably find the Jersey better than 
the Short-horn. The Jersey is a spe- 
cial dairy breed, and it will be easier 
to find profitable dairy cows in it than 
in the Short-horn breed. But there 
are good and poor Jerseys. Some 
Short-horns are better dairy cows than 
some Jerseys. If he intends to prac- 
tice dairying, he should at once begin 
to keep a record of the yield of milk 
and butter-fat of every cow in the 
herd. That is the only way he can 
build up the most profitable dairy herd 
—no matter what the breed. 


Pure-Bred Bull Valuable 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The apparently high cost of a good 
bull is far outweighed by the greater 
value of his progeny. Such a bull, 
used on a common herd, should easily 
increase the average production by 
his progeny 1,000 pounds of milk or 
40 pounds of fat per cow per year 
over that of their dams. One Hol- 
stein-Friesian bull used fn the Ohio 
experiment station herd increased the 
average production of his seven 
daughters 1,299 pounds of milk and 
40 pounds of butter-fat per year above 
that of their dams. Forty pounds of 
fat per year for six years (average 
producing period) by each of seven 
cows would be 1,680 pounds of fat— 
1,680 pounds of fat at 30 cents per 
pound equals $504. This animal cost 
$100 when a calf. One Jersey used 
in the same herd decreased the aver- 
age production of his eleven daugh- 
ters over 700 pounds of milk and over 
45 pounds of butter-fat per year be- 
low that of their dams. Forty-five 
pounds of fat per year for six years 
by each of eleven cows would be 2,970 
pounds, which, at 30 cents per pound, 
would equal $891. The immediate 
difference in money value of these 
two bulls on these herds of less than 
twenty cows was $1,395. Both bulls 
had an equally good chance to in- 
crease the production. The figures 
given above take no account of the 
advantageous or detrimenta: effect on 
the progeny of these daughters. 

R. H. BYRD. 














BESIDES GREATLY IN- 
creasing the quantity and im- 
proving the quality of cream 
and butter De Laval Cream 
Separators save much valuable 
time and labor. 


fHIS GREAT SAVING OF 
time and labor counts for 
more in summer than at any 
other season and often alone 
saves the cost of a separator, 
aside from all its other ad- 
vantages. 


AS COMPARED WITH ANY 
kind of gravity setting the 
saving of man’s time and labor 
and usually woman’s drudgery 
with a De Laval is a big item 
in its favor. 





IE LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 


save much time ana 
labor in summer 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


CREAM 


AS COMPARED WITH 
other Separators the De Laval 
saves much time and labor by 
its greater capacity, easier run- 
ning, easier handling, easier 
cleaning and freedom from 
need of adjustment or repair. 


THESE ARE MERELY SOME 
of the advantages which make 
a De Laval Cream Separator 
the best of all summer farm 
investments, as every De 
Laval agent will be glad to 
explain and demonstrate to 
any one at all interested. 


SEE THE NEAREST DE 
Laval agent at ONCE orif you [J 
do not know him write us direct 
for any desired information. 


165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 




















Test Association’s Successful 
Year 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Fredsville (Illinois) Dairy Test- 
ing Association has finished its sec- 
ond successful year. The year was 
closed with the dairy picnic on the 
Peter Johnson farm, on June 17th, in 
which the Fredsville Codperative 
Creamery Company combined with the 
dairy association, which, though not 
so largely attended because of the urg- 
ency of corn plowing, was, neverthe- 
less, enjoyed by all who were there, 
both old and young. 

Mr. Watson, of Ames, gave a most 
excellent talk on dairying in general. 
He dwelt especially on the importance 
of patronizing and supporting local 
creameries. Mr. H. C. Barber, of 
Ames, gave a talk on the work value 
of the testing association. 

During the year there has been an 
average of 325 cows under test. The 
records of some of these cows show 
that they are very profitable, while 
others show the opposite to be true of 
them. But the general average this 
year is considerable above that of last 
year. A greater interest in the care 
and selection of animals for milk pro- 
duction has been developed. The meet- 
ings the association has held through 
the year, with several able speakers 
giving talks on various subjects, have 
stimulated pride in farm work in gen- 
eral throughout the association. So, 
if you would go to the barns of its 
members you would find more white- 
washing, fewer cobwebs, better venti- 
lation, steps toward better farming, 
greatly improved conditions over two 
years ago, when the association was 
first organized. 

It is necessary to know the nows 
and whys and wherefores of anything 
to make the best success with it, and 
that is what our association helps us 
to find along the lines of dairying and 
general farming. It also helps us to 
get together in a social way. The la- 
dies have organized a club which 
meets when the men meet, where they 
discuss subjects of interest to them, 
and coédperate in getting lady speak- 
ers who talk along the lines of home 
economics, etc. 

The expense connected with the 
work of the association is nearly elim- 
inated by the saving made through the 
coéperative dealing which it carries 


It has been suggested that the asso- 





ciation hold another picnic later in the 
fall, and that then efforts be made to 
have a small stock exhibit along with 
it, prizes being given for the best ani- 
mals in their classes. I think that an 
excellent idea if it can be worked out, 
and I believe it can if everyone will 
take hold and codperate. Something 
along that line would certainly be ap 
excellent thing for any community. 

JENS G. THUESEN, 

Illinois. ; 

















Mother wants to 
make money, too 


The farmer’s wife is the real 
maker of the farmer’s 
home. She will be able 
to make a better home for 
herfamilyifsupplied with 
one or more pure-bred 


Jersey Cows 


Beauty— Butter— Pin Money. 
More Interest in the Farm Life. 


Try it. No cow like the Jersey for the 
family. Information about the Jersey 
supplied free by 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York City 



































CENTER SHEAR CUTTERS 
Make best Ensilage at least cost. Patented Cen- 
ter Shear feature effects a positive shear-cut entire 
width of bundle, from sides to center of throat. 

friction, greater cutting capacity, decreased expense for 
power. Malleable iron (unbreakabie) knife wheel. Cate 
alog explains fully. FREE- 
send for it. 


KALAMAZOO TANK & im co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH 













Mi lis, Mi 


Kansas City, Missouri y 
No. Fort Worth. Texas a oY) 









Guaranteed 
ws, WRITE TODAY 





WOU CAN PUTA 


BONITA FARM SILO 


ON YWOUR FARM FOR 


One-Third the Gost 


This is the coming Silo. We have solved the prob- 
lem. No freight. No foundation. Tested four years 
and fully guaranteed. Act promptly. 

BONITA FAKM, Raymore, Ho, 
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April was the biggest cream separator 

month in our history. There must be a 
reason for it! First—It’s because the New 
Galloway Sanitary Cream Separator is 

7 without an equal at any price. & — 
It’s because thousands upon thousands of 


prices. The Cream Separator rush {fs on. 
Orders are coming in thicker and faster 
han ever. Write me poy = his is 
your opportunity to get the best, neat- 
designed, closest skimming, easi- 
lest running separator made at a price 
that has competition on the run. 


Galloway’s New 
Credit Plan own ase peewee 
arator. Ordernow. Pay later. I’ 

trust you. Five ottt a 


plans. 
is a mechanical masterp 


The New Galloway Sa itary rr LA 
ece, ) 





of Poultry Lice 


Spray or paint the roosts, nests, 

boxes and runways with Creonoid 

just before the hens retire for 

the night. 

No lice will infest a hen-house that has 

been thoroughly sprayed with Creonoid. 

Contented, productive poultry will be 

the result. 

Spray the cattle with Creonoid to keep 

away the flies. More milk will result. 
Booklet free. 

BARRETT MFG. CO 


New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia St. Louis 

Pittsburgh Cleveland 

Cincinnati Kansas City 


Minneapolis Seattle 


Birmingham : 
i” 


Ny . 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER -2° 


one month’s 

Sopp islcathis finest of bic os “Ran, Soares 

wi ip it to you on approval, freight prepaid, wit tse 
cent RITE. advance. thes er inabeotute! gonaine. 

or our big catalog showing 

E TODAY our full line of bicycles for 

men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 

equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 

sundries useful bicycle information. It's free. 

TIRES, COASTER-GRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, iemape, erclometers, equipment and parts for al 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limi number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out af 
once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride anc 
exhibit asample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 

&t Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished anc 
convinced. Deo not a bicycle, tires or sundries unti 
you get our catalog and new specialoffers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. Ki79 CHICAGO, ILL 


Kills Prairie Dogs and Gahan 
of all kinds. Endorsed by State 
Experimental Stations. 1400 
tablets prepaid for $1.25. War- 
7 ranted. Raticide Tablets, 25c 

Ask druggist or send direct. 
. D. Chemical Co., Ft. Dodge, la. 


TYPEWRITERS viixts 
Prices $15.00 a D or RE 


i 

f anywhere nttg to Hq MANt FACTURERS* 
PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE, Free Trial. Installment 
payments itd 32 
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J TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicage 





POULTRY. 
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EGGS—15, €1.00; 30, 

$1.50: 50. €2.00: 100, 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORN 


00. &. J. GARDNER, Russell. lowa. 








¢. RHODE ISLAND REDS— Tompkins 








s. strain. Write for descriptive circular. 

P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, lowa. 
DOBS. 

eee 

Scotch Collies | 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of a)! 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

5. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, Iowa 


COLLIE Pup. 


G. G. HEALY, 








Well marked and from trained 
workers at $4.00 to $8.00 each. 
R.13, Muscatine, lowa 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 























Eggs By Parcel Post 


That eggs can be marketed success- 
fuly by parcel post, and that this 
method frequently secures a_ better 
price for the producer and a fresher | 
article for the consumer has now been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
the experts in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The depart- 
ment conducted tests that covered a 
period of five months. At the end of 
that period it came to the conclusion 
that the parcel post was of particular 
value to the man whose flock was too 
small or who lives too far from ex- 
press service to pérmit him to ship 
his eggs in the regular commercial 
case, which holds thirty dozen eggs. 

In the course of these experiments, 
the department shipped 9,131 eggs, in 
466 lots. Of these, 327, or slightly 
less than 3.6 per cent, were broken, 
but only 209, or slightly less than 2.3 
per cent, were absolutely wasted. The 
others, though broken, could still be 
used. The percentage of breakage, 
moreover, will be greatly reduced, it 
is said, when the employes of the post- 
office become more accustomed to the 
handling of such fragile matter. 

The eggs should.be carefully packed 
in a container of corrugated paste- 
board, metal, wood, or other suitable 
material. The postoffice regulations 
require this container to be _ so 
wrapped that nothing can escape from 
the package, and each egg, in addition, 
to be wrapped separately in excelsior, 
cotton, or some such material. Any 
soft paper serves the purpose quite 
well. As for the container itself, there 
are many kinds on the market, and 
the Department of Agriculture inves- 
tigators have not attempted to decide 
which is the best. Instead, they refer 
inquirers to the various state experi- 
ment stations, which have available 
information on this question. 

In packing eggs, it is well to sort 
them as far as is practicadle, accord- 
ing to size and color, and to keep for 
home use those which are irregular 
in shape, unusually long, or thin- 
shelled. Containers that have been | 





| badly stained .by broken eggs should 








be replaced by new ones, and the 

package wrapped as neatly as possi- | 
ble. In short, every effort should be 

made to deliver as attractive a pack- | 
age as possible into the hands of the 

customers. The extra expense will be 

slight and the returns in increased 

trade great. 

The larger, the shipments that the 
producer can arrange to make, the | 
cheaper can he afford to sell his eggs. | 
Within the first and second zones of 
the parcel post service, a package 
costs 5 cents for the first pound and 
only 1 cent for each additional pound. 
Ordinarily eggs weigh about one and 
a half pounds a dozen, which, with 
the additional weight of the wrapping 
and container, would make a package 
of a dozen eggs weigh between two 
and three pounds. The postage on 
this would be 7 cents. If another doz- 
en eggs were included in the package 
the postage would not be more than 8 
cents, or 4% cents instead of 7 cents 
a dozen eggs. 

To the value of the eggs and the 
cost of postage must be added the cost 
of the container and the wrapping. For 
two dozen eggs, this may be estimated 
at 8 cents. With postage at 9 cents, 
it would, therefore, cost 17 cents to 
market two dozen eggs, or 8% cents 
a dozen. By shipping in ten-dozen lots 
it is estimated that the marketing cost 
can be reduced to 4.7 cents a dozen. 

Where the container can be used 
more than once, this cost can of 
course be somewhat reduced. Large 
sized containers will stand from two 
to four trips; smaller ones, three to 
five; so that it will pay the producer 
to induce his customers to return the 
containers periodically. The postage 
required for this is of course deducted 
from the bill for the next shipment. 

The only drawback to marketing 
eges by parcel post appears to be the 
time and trouble involved in packing 
them. This is compensated for by the 
extra price that can always be ob- 
tained for products that aré absolute- 
ly reliable. At bottom, therefore, the 
shipper’s success depends upon the 
care with which he safeguards the rep- 








Drake University 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








COLLEGES 











Liberal Arts 
Bible 


and Science degrees. 
opportunit 
students of social science. 


rule and procedure. 


Faculty is nationally known. 


for the life of a teacher. 








Law Religious 

Music Education 
Ed . wi in Painting and 

ucation Conservatory of Music. Drawing 


College of Liberal Arts— Offers a four-year course with Arts, Philosophy 
Libraries of school, city and state offer unusua! 
for wide reading and investigation. 


College of Law—Students have daily opportunity for observation of court 
City courts, State district courts, State Supreme 
courts and United States Federal courts all sit in city during school year. 
Many opportunities for office work. . 
College of Music—Is the largest College of Music in the Missouri Valley. 
Students have many opportunities to hear 
the best of the world’s musicians in concert, oratorio and opera. 
opportunities presented for individual participation in musical affairs. 
College of Education—Offers a comprehensive foyr-years course training 
Two-year courses are offered for grade, 
and kindergarten, and for music and art supervisors. 
pared teachers is annually larger than the department can supply. 


Thirty-Third Year Begins Sept. 21, 1914 
For catalogue address 


HILL M. BELL, President, 
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FART OF CAMPUS FROM NORTH: 


largely to this enrichment of life. 
fall. Address 


J. H. T. MAIN, President, 









Bachelor of Science. Studies may be grouped in reference to life-work, medicine, law, the minis- 
try, social service, engineering, business, political life and public affairs. 

Grinnell has followed a policy that emphasises preparation for trained and efficient work in 
the world. Its constantaim is to make the four college years a period of intellectual, spiritual and 
physical enrichment, and at the same time a practical preparation for life-work. 

Grinnell School of Music offers superior instruction in all regular branches and contributes 


Look up this College or better visit Grinnell before you decide what college you will enter this 





What Grinnell 
College Offers to 
@|the Boy or Girl 
zope Who Wants a 
EB! Good Practical 
Education 


Grinnell offers the Group Sys- 
tem of Study, leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts or 


GRINNELL, IOWA 




















utation of his products. Satisfied cus- 
tomers will soon buld up his business 
for him. Any postoffice will furnish 
complete information in regard to reg- 
ulations and rates, and the several 
state experiment stations have infor- 
mation in regard to the various types 
of shipping boxes. The results of the 
United States government’s investi- 
gation of the matter have been pub- 
lished in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 594, of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, which will be sent free on 
request. 





Ration for Moulting Hens 


A Missouri “beginner” writes: 

“What is a good ration for moulting 
hens to bring them through in good 
shape?” 

Moulting hens require quite a fat- 
tening ration. If mash is being fed, 
increase the cornmeal, and _ provide 
animal food of some kind—fresh cut 
bone or meat scraps. Sunflower seed 
is valuable during the moult. It may 
be fed cracked, or, if possible, let the 
poultry yard contain a border of sun- 
flowers, which the hens may harvest 
as they like. 

Moulting hens should be fed regu- 
larly, or have feed constantly before 
them. The range may provide a liv- 
ing for non-moulting fowls, but the 
moulting hens require more than a 
maintenance ration; they must grow 
feathers as well as live, and many of 
them, if well fed, will lay enough eggs 
during the moult to pay for their liv- 
ing. Keep pure water, charcoal, grit 
and oyster shell before the birds. If 
you have to buy all your feed, it may 
be as cheap to buy one of the good 
prepared foods. The price seems to 





A Good Position For You 


in business, civil service, com-, 
mercial teach ora yship 
when you graduate from 


Gem City Business College 





Est. 1870, Quincy, Il. 
Son’ sGrael cial 


Cc. 





3 
Write today for handsomely il- 
lustrated year describing all 








be high, but the ration is well bal- 
anced, and furnishes a variety which 
is of value to the birds, and might not 
be had in any other form. Do not buy 
a food that is heavy with grit. 





Feeding Young Turkeys 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“Please tell us of the care and feed- 
ing of young turkeys. Should they be 
put with the hen?” 

The poults should be fed lightly. A 
teaspoonful of prepared chick food to 
ten poults is sufficient for one meal. 
Give them some milk to drink in 4 
vessel which they can not get into. 
They must have grit every day. The 
turkey hen is the best mother. If the 
poults are with a chicken hen, keep 
moving her to fresh ground, and 2 iard 
always against lice. On good rangé, 
turkey poults need little food. 





35 CENTS FOR BALANCE OF 1974. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will be sent on rial 
subscription order until January 1, 191% 
for only 35 cents (stamps or coin). Tell 


your neighbors about this special intro. 


ductory price. 
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Cowpeas in the North 
To \Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Noticing that there are frequent in- 
quiries in Wallaces’ Farmer in regard | 
to the cowpea and its adaptability to 


conditions northward, and as I 
probably had a longer experi- 


the 


have 
en vith cowpeas than most farmers 
in is country, for some of my ac- 
quaiutances have nicknamed me the 
“apostle of the cowpea,” I have con- 
cluded to give your readers some | 
hints in regard to the plant. Plants | 
of southern origin often gradually 
adapt themselves to northern condi- 
tions When taken northward by de- | 
grees, just as our Indian corn has | 
adanted itself to varying environ- 
ments. 

That the cowpea can be gradually 
acclimated northward has been shown | 
py the success of the Brown Crowder, | 


now known as the Michigan Favorite. 
A Michigan farmer wrote me that he 


had ripened fifty bushels of this pea 
on his farm. A number of years ago, 
a farmer in Iowa wrote me that he 


moved there from southeastern Mis- 
souri. He was very fond of the Black 
Eye pea as a table vegetable, as many 
others of us are. He got a few peas 
from Missouri and planted a row in 
his garden. Out of the whole row, 
one plant ripened three pods. These 
he saved and planted the next spring, 
and found that the plant had become 
used to its new situation, and he 
made a peck of peas from the three 
long pods. These he saved, and with 
them planted two rows on one side 
of his corn field. That summer a se- 
yere drouth occurred, with hot winds 
that blighted the corn badly. One 
Sunday afternoon a neighbor came 
over to condole with him on the bad 
prospect for the corn crop, and he 
showed him the lines of peas, with 
their rank green tops, thriving in 
spice of the drouth, and he declared 
that he had a pea that would uniform- 
ly ripen in Iowa up to the central part 
of the state. I have heard nothing 
from these peas for a- number of 
vears, and do not know whether the 
correspondent’s hopes were realized. 

There are two varieties of the Black 
Eye cowpea. One is the small Black 
Eye, which is a rather late pea, while 
the other, the large white Black Eye, 


is among the earliest. I have in 
North Carolina grown two ripe crops 
of these in one season on the same 


land, the first planted in April and 
ripe in July, and the second planted 
immediately after and ripened in Sep- 
tember. This variety should mature 
in !owa if planted early in June. 
Those who are unacquainted with 
the cowpea are very commonly puz- 
zled by the name of pea as applied to 
it, and fail to understand that it is 
realiy more of a bean than a pea, and 
is a very tender plant. Farmers often 
write to me, asking if the cowpea will 
do ‘> sow with oats, as the Canada 
pea is often used. Of course this is 
out of the question, since they would 
perish if sown at the time that spring 


oats are sown, and if the oats were 
sown at cowpea time they would not 
amount to anything. 

There are’ varieties ripening in 
about sixty days of warm weather, 
and others that require ninety days, 
and still others a hundred or more 
days. The earliest varieties are the 


New Era, Warren, and the large white 
Black Eye. Next in earliness comes 
the speckled Whippoorwill, which will 
mature in ninety to one hundred days. 
The extra early varieties make little 
vine growth, and are more in the 
shape of the garden string beans, but 
they usually make more seed than the 
later varieties: The Whippoorwill 
makes a fairly good hay crop, and 
seeds nearly as well as any. But it 
must be: said that none of the cowpea 
family are heavy seeders, and a crop 
of twenty-five bushels an acre may 
be regarded as exceptional. The heav- 
lest forage makers are the Clay, the 
Black, and the Wonderful. This last 
One will probably never become adapt- 
er to northern conditions, by reason 
of its lateness, for it will usually take 
nearly one hundred days to reach the 
blooming stage. The Clay and the 
Black will mature for hay making in 
acout one hundred days of warm 
weather. These run and tangle in a 


very annoying way to the harvester. 
The Wonderful also runs amazingly, 
' its early growth is very upright, 
aad it is more easily harvested than 
the Clay or Black. 

These 
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sown in equal amounts mixed with 
the Mammoth Yellow soja bean, the 
erect habit of which helps to hold 
them up. Northward, a similar mix- 
ture can be made with the New Era 
and the Ite San soja bean, as these 
will come in together. In sowing cow- 
peas for hay, the best method is to 
prepare the land well and put them 
in with the wheat drill, set to sow two 
bushels of wheat. They are thus put 
in at a uniform depth and germinate 
together, while if put in in the com- 
mon way in the south, by harrowing 
in on roughly plowed land, many get 
too deep and others are not covered, 
and there is a less uniform germina- 
tion and a poorer crop. 

Where the’ object is to make seed, 
the peas should be drilled in in rows 
just as navy beans are planted, and 
then well cultivated. The farmer of 
the northwest corn belt should get 
seed for experiment grown as far 
north as possible, and hence the Mich- 
igan Favorite would be a good one 
for trial in Iowa if grown in Michigan. 
Years ago, in a trial at Cornell sta- 
tion, peas of the Clay and Black that 
I sent from North Carolina matured, 
while the same varieties from Louisi- 
ana failed to do so. Hence, in any ef- 
fort to adapt this plant to northern 
conditions, it is important to try to 
get home-grown seed and thus gradu- 
ally increase the earliness of the va- 
riety. 

The varieties grown in the south 
are legion, but those [ have named 
are typical of the earliest to the latest 
and the variations are more in the 
color of the seeds than in the differ- 
ing character of the plants from those 
I have mentioned. 

W. F. MASSEY. 

Maryland. 





Culvert Construction 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Culverts are built of various ma- 
terials, such as wood, corrugated 
metal, vitrified tile, cast iron, con- 
erete tile, brick, stone, and plain or 
reinforced concrete. 

The simple type of culvert is that 


built of wood, but the life of a wood 
culvert is, at best, very short. The 
average life is from three to five 
years, although it may, in exceptional 
cases, last as long as ten years. The 
price of lumber is gradually advanc- 
ing, and the maintenance charge is 
very great for this kind of structure. 
There is also the danger from acci- 
dents because of loose, worn-out, or 
broken planks. Timber culverts and 
bridges admit of theoretical design, 
but owing to the excessive first cost 
and the maintenance cost, their use 
is not to be encouraged. 

Pipe culverts are well adapted for 
places where a small area for water- 
way is required. Up to 24 inches in 
diameter, they are usually economi- 
cal and are easily placed. Above 24 
inches, it is well to compare the cost 
with that of a box culvert with equiv- 
alent sectional area. 

It is not advisable to use two or 
more parallel lines of pipe in a cul- 
vert because a double opening is more 
liable to be obstructed by floating 
debris or clogged by a deposit of sedi- 
ment than is a single opening. 

Box culverts of spans from one to 
five feet may be built of stone or con- 
crete. However, stone is a material 
that has become obsolete for build- 
ing purposes in most parts of Illinois. 
Concrete may be either plain or rein- 
forced. The arched form is usually 
plain, and the flat slab type rein- 
forced concrete. The flat slab type is 
economical of construction and adapts 
itself well to the conditions usually 
encountered. 

Any kind of culvert, whether of tile, 
metal, stone, or concrete, should not 
be subjected to the direct impact and 
wear of traffic, but should be provid- 
ed with a covering of some sort. This 
covering may be of earth, gravel, 
screening, cinders, or broken stone. 
ror all classes of pipe culverts, there 
snould be at least 18 inches of cover- 
ing. This rule has not been followed 
in many cases, and quite often the re- 
sult has been the destruction of the 
culvert. Recently we saw a corrugat- 
ed iron culvert with very little cover- 
ing, where the wheels of vehicles 
were cutting through the covering and 
striking the metal. It will not take 
Iong to destroy the culvert if this 
continues. 

Corrugated iron pipe is a material 








that is widely advertised, and has 
been used extensively for culverts in 
the last few years. The corrugations 
make the use of comparatively thin 
metal possible without danger of col- 
lapse; and it is claimed that the pure 
or ingot iron offers superior resist- 
ance to corrosion. Since these pipes 
have not been in use for any consid- 
erable length of time, their durability 
under service conditions has not been 
fully established. It is quite evident 
that a culvert of this material must 
be well protected from traffic if it is 
to have long life or serve the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

The following are’ representative 
prices as quoted by a leading Illinois 
manufacturer of pure iron corrugated 
culvert pipe. These prices are f. o. b. 
destination, and are subject to change 
at any time. 
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These pipes are usually placed in 
the roadway with very little earth 
fill over them, and with no protection 
at the ends. It is not an unusual 
thing to see one of these culverts 
with the ends battered down until 
there is little chance for the passage 
of water. 

N. B. GARVER. 

Associate in Civil Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Why So Few Sheep? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Five years ago I could count a good- 
ly number of flocks of sheep on the 
farms of this and adjoining townships. 
Today I do not know of one. I had 
kept on my home farm a flock num- 
bering from 200 to 500; now we have 
none. Is it not well for us to look for 
a cause for this condition? 

That the sheep is one of the most 
profitable of animals we can keep on 
the farm, scarcely requires argument. 
While it can profitably be fed the best 
we grow (corn and alfalfa), yet it will 
use up a large arflount of that which 
is grown on every farm, that is worse 
than waste if not used, and turn it in- 
to money value. I have heard men 
grumble at the sheep for eating the 
leaves from the shrubbery on the 
lawn. The lawn is not the place to 
have them. They are presumed to 
pasture in the field. And the very 
quality in them that would cause them 
to be objectionable on the lawn makes 
them most valuable to the farmer in 
the field. They seem to take a pleas- 
ant delight in picking the leaves off 
the wild rose and any other shrubbery 
growing along the fence rows, as well 
as clearing the fields of other weeds. 
Even dandelions are not objectionable 
to them. And while cleaning the fields 
of these noxious weeds, they are turn- 
ing them into money value. To be of 
the greatest profit, it is necessary that 
they, at suitable seasons of the year, 
have the liberty of the fields both at 
night as well as by day. How often 
have I got up and, hearing the tinkle 
of the bells, found them taking their 
night meal, about two o’clock, away 
at the farthest end of the field. This 
they like to do during the very warm 
time of summer. With this privilege, 
they rest most of the day in the shade. 

If in winter they are fed out in the 
farther part of the field, it can be 
done without loss, and the droppings 
are left where most needed, and with- 
out labor. If managed in this way, 
the flock will be kept in the most 
healthy condition. Their feeding 
ground will be changed sufficiently of- 
ten to keep them from disease, and the 
exercise that they will get will insure 
a good crop of lambs in the spring. 

In these times of high cost of liv- 
ing, it is necessary that every oppor- 








tunity should be given the producer 


‘to furnish food and clothing at the 


lowest cost. . 

If the sheep is such a help on the 
farm, in enriching the land more than 
any other class of animals kept, so 
useful in keeping the fields free from 
weeds, and in making these weeds 
yield a profit, so essential in furnish- 
ing food and clothing of the highest 
quality, why is it that they are not 
being more generally kept? Not only 
so, but why are the flocks disappear- 
ing from the farms? 

There is now no disease to which 
they are subject that we can not read- 
ily combat. The expense of fencing 
our fields (farms) so as to restrain 
them and give them reasonable pro- 
teetion is only a little more than is re- 
quired for the other stock of the farm. 
The reduction of the tariff has not re- 
duced the price of wool to any great 
extent, and the price of meat has 
steadily been rising. 

In the face of all this, we may well 
ask the question, Why are there not 
more flocks kept on the farms? The 
only answer that I can give is the 
constant danger of loss by dogs. Now, 
do not think that I am not favorable 
to the keeping of a useful dog. The 
dog has its place as well as have oth- 
er animals. 

If we have to restrain all the other 
animals from trespassing or doing 
damage to our neighbor, why net re- 
strain the dog? A tax does not pre- 
vent his destroying the property of 
another, and that at a time of night 
when he can not be detected. The 
shepherd (farmer) can not sit up at 
night to ward off his coming; he must 
have rest that he may be able to per- 
form the labors of the next day. And 
why should he be required to do so, 
that somebody’s dog may have liberty 
to roam at will during the night? Tax 
the dog according to his value, the 
Same as other animals. Let that tax 
go into the Beneral fund, the same as 
the tax on other chattels. A dog that 
is not worth anything should not be 
kept. It is a loss to its owner, and 
a public menace. Require all dogs to 
be confined between sundown and sun- 
up. There will be little loss during 
the day, and in daylight the animal 
doing the damage can be detected and 
followed to his home, and the owner 
of the dog made responsible for the 
loss. 

The dog not taken care of by his 
owner during the hours of night would 
become an outlaw, and could be so 
treated. The valuable dog taken care 
of would be safe. The worthless ones 
would soon be eliminated, and floeks 
would increase. The supply of meat 
and clothing would be increased, the 
profits to the farmers would be great. 
er, and the wants of the public better 
supplied. 

DAVID BROWN. 

Dodge County, Nebraska. 





Cutting Short Grain 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of June 26th, I notice 
a Missouri correspondent writes, ask- 
ing your opinion about using a clover 
buncher for cutting short oats. 

Three years ago it was very dry 
here, and oats were very short. My 
brother purchased a clover bunching 
attachment for his mower, but it Was 
very unsatisfactory, as the oais would 
fall on the sickle bar and string along 
on the stubble; in fact, would bunch 
up and fall in such a way as to push 
the grain ahead. 

Now I purchased “valley” tin and 
tacked on the slats of my binder reel 
and bound grain which was not over 
eight inches high, in. bundles. 

Now, if the correspondent does not 
wish to tie his bundles, he could pur- 
chase a flax attachment for his binder 
and could bunch his oats with that. In 
this way, I saved all of my grain. 

ART B. SMITH. 

South Dakota. 











Build a re-inforeed concrere tank iaone day with Leck- 
Form, «hich is reinforcement end furm in one 


CONCRETE TANK 


cracks. a0 cust, less cost then any other tank made. 


FREE—How you can build T) and Silos 
he Ppwoede Metal Structures Co. 
ba Min St, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Give Your Horses Fresh, Pure 
Water From a Concrete Tank 


Chop up the old, moss-covered, germ breeding, wooden trough. 
Buy a few bags of Portland cement and build a permanent water- 


ing tank of concrete. The concrete tank doesn't leak. It is very 
easily cleaned. It will improve the looks of your barnyard. The 
stock will always have pure, fresh drinking water. In buying 
cement be sure to ask your dealer for 

PORTLAND 


UNIVERSAL cement 


Use it for any concrete work you do about the farm. It is unie 
form in quality, in strength and fineness; can be relied on for 
satisfactory results. If you are planning any concrete improvee 
ments, we will gladly give you suggestions. Write for our free 
book, “Concrete in the Barnyard” or “Concrete for the Farmer.” 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO, 208 South LaSalle St. PITTSBURGH, Frick Bldg. 
M 


INNEAPOLIS, Security Bank Building 
Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 


Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 






























Build Your CribeHigh! 


And, at the same time, put in an old reliable 
Schroeder Upright Driveway Elevator. Save time, 
Save trouble, save expense, and get more for your 
rain by. holding out for highest. prices. With a 
Schroeder Elevator built right into your crib one man handles 
all the work easily in any position. 
It’s wider than any elevator made and will carry more — 
It’s built right, down to the very bolts. And you can useit any- 
where in very short order. 


Get an Old Rellable RO ED t Retain Otveney tench 


It is the first grain elevator ever made and has never been approached by imitators. It leads the field in every 
way—in make, in capacity, in sales. For engine or horsepower. 
Up-to-date crib plans with detailed drawings, specified bill ef lumber with estimated cost, mailed to you free. 
ASK US FOR THEM NOW 
FREE BOOK = _ es Tells all you want to know about 


tors. Get a copy today. 7 
H. V. SCHROEDER MFG. CO. - 190 Third Ave., Minter, fll. 

























A galvanized steel wheat bin with special ventilating system so 
that it can be used asa tirst class corn crib. Practically two bins 
for the cost of one. Proof against fire, mold, rats and burglars. 

Sizes 500 to 2,000 bushels capacity. Made of heavy gauge galva-. 
nized stee!] sheets interlocking. Frame of 2x2 angle iron uprights 
and heavy band iron hoops. Movable. Lasts a lifetime. 


Special Pre-Harvest Offer. Write for Literature. 


Harvest comes before you Know it. Get our proposition now. 
We save you money. Write. 


STEEL ROOFING AND STAMPING WORKS 
510 8. W. Second St. DES MOINES, IOWA 


Get This Book First! 


Split- 
Hickory 
Vehicles 











Before you buy a buggy from anyone at any 
price, get this big free book! No one ean fool you 
on a buggy after you have read this book. 

All I Want is Your Name 
and address on a postal. Learn how nearly 200,000 
people have saved from $25 to $40 by buyin, bus- 
gies direct from my factories. Everyone Guar- 
anteed for 2 Years with 30 —~ free test! 
Send for book today. Address H. C. Phelps, Pres. 
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Jacob E. Decker & Son’s Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Producers of HIGH POTENT SERUM Made in Accordance with Government Intra-Venous Method 
MASON CITY, IOWA 

















The Farmer and the Tariff 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is with some pleasure that I read 
the article and your remarks thereon, 
in your issue of May 8th, by Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Illinois, in regard to the 
farmer and the tariff. I did not con- 
strue your former article, “Foreign 
Butter and Eggs,” in exactly the same 
light that Mr. Williams did. It may 
be because I knew you personally bet- 
ter than he did. I know that you and 
your paper are in favor of a reason- 
able protection on farm products; but 
you were simply giving the facts as 
you saw them. 

There is another view of the situa- 
tion that the farmers of the country 
should know. The writer wrote to 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor for all the data that they could 
furnish on the average values of land 
in Argentina and of farm labor in that 
country. From the statistics furnished 
the average cash value of all the land 
in Argentina upon which the corn that 
comes in competition with American 
corn is raised does not exceed $25 per 
acre; and farm laborer does not re- 
ceive over 60 cents a day, and he 
boards himself. When these facts 
are considered, the fact that we must 
come in competition with farm prod- 
ucts produced by women and children 
is a very insignificant item. 

The Iowa and Illinois farmer must 
produce his corn, beef, mutton, pork, 
butter and eggs upon land that aver- 
ages $150 per acre, and with hired 
help at an average of $1.50 a day. 
The freight by seaboard on one bush- 
el of Argentine corn and on one pound 
of Argentine beef is not more than 
one-half of the freight rate on the 
same products from Iowa to New 
York. All this must be considered. 
Fven though it may be true that one 
acre of our land produces more than 
one acre of Argentine land, and the 
American farm hand may be able to 
accomplish more in a day than the 
average farm hand in Argentina, still 
the enormous difference in the cost of 
production and the freight rate is a 
very important matter to be consid- 
ered by the American producer. If 
the American laborer on the one hand, 
and the capitalist with his money 
invested in manufacturing on the oth- 
er, think that the farmer of the Mis- 
sissippi valley is going to sit meekly 
mute and permit free trade for the 
products of the farm and protection 
for the capitalist and the men that 
work in his factory, we are very much 
deceived in the temper and _ intelli- 
gence of the farmer in the Missis- 
sippi valley. As Mr. Williams says, 
“If we are to have foreign prices on 
everything that the farmer sells, then 
why has the laboring man any right 
to expect his products to be protect- 
ed? In other words, if we are going 
to have free trade, let’s have it all 
the way around.” And in addition to 
this, # must be remembered that the 
capital of the country invested in 
manufacturing is -being also- protect- 
ed, while the capital invested in farm- 
ing and stock raising is not protect- 
ed. If this thing continues, your pre- 
diction will certainly be true, that 
“The farmer of the west will learn 
to send to congress men who will rep- 
resent agriculture first and party sec- 
ond.” 

W. B. QUARTON. 

Kossuth County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read your article, “Foreign 
Butter and Eggs,” also the article in 
reply by Mr. J. T. Williams, headed, 
“Not What We Want, But What We 
Must Take,” in your issue of May 8th, 
and I beg to add my hearty endorse- 
ment to all that Mr. Williams says. 

I have seen something of the for- 
eign farmer and the grinding meth- 
ods of economy which he is obliged 
to employ to sustain his existence. I 
have seen his wife and daughters, and 
every member of the family, down to 
the six-year-old, bearing their burdens 
in the fields, with only the aged grand- 
mother remaining at home to take 
care of the babies, and I quite agree 
with Mr. Williams that the American 
farmer does not want such conditions 
in this country. 

I agree with you in your opinion 
that “by and by the farmers of the 
west will learn to send to congress 
men who will represent agriculture 
first and party second.” However, “by 
and by” this generation ‘will have 
passed away, It is not now a question 





with the farmer as to democratic re- 
publican or progressive policies, but 
of his existence. 

May not the farmer hope that your 
valuable paper will devote some space 
to showing him how the desirable 
condition which you mention, of send- 
ing men to congress who will repre. 
sent agriculture first and party se. 





ond, may be accomplished at an early 
date? 
W. W. GRAY. 
Indiana. 
Remarks: There is no short and 


easy answer to the last paragraph in 
Mr. Gray’s letter. The necessary pre- 
liminary is for the farmer to Study 
more and think more, and pay lesg 
attention to the soft-soapers and the 
blatherskites, whether newspaper 
publishers or candidates for office 
who appeal purely to his prejudic: gk 
Editor. 





In the Dry Farming Country 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is very noticeable the number of 
articles appearing in the farm papers 
of the east from farmers who have 
been induced to leave good homes ip 
the east and settle upon the cheap land 
of the arid west, where they hoped to 
raise wheat and live easy, without any 
of the drudgery of the corn belt coun- 
try. These communications voice the 
sentiments of the thousands who have 
been induced to invest their all in 
these cheap lands, believing, as they 
have been told, that they could raise 
from twenty to fifty bushels of wheat 
per acre. After years of failure, with 
but scant harvest at times, they find 
themselves stranded on the sands of 
time, with nothing to sell and no cred- 
it; and without a helping hand to tide 
them over until they may or may not 
raise a crop that would enable them 
Me square up and get a new start in 
ife. 

Thousands have been induced to in- 
vest for speculative purposes. Others 
have invested thousands of dollars in 
land and improvements, to find taxes 
and interest can not be paid, and that 
they are about to lose all ‘they have. 
As stated by one correspondent, wheat 


will not average to exceed eight bush- 


els in twenty years, and twenty-five 
head of cattle will ‘clean up all the 
grass on 640 acres in six months, leay- 
ing six months to feed; so roughage, 
not grain, is the crop to grow. When 
one reads of the disappointments of 
these correspondents, and knows the 
hardships they suffer, he can but feel 
there was something radically wrong 
in the statements made to these par- 
ties to induce them to abandon their 
friends and homes and settle in the 
“great plains country.” 

After having spent over thirty years 
on the great plains, one must con- 
clude he knows more of the needs and 
requirements of a successful resident 
of this country than the land shark 
cares to have his prospective custom- 
ers find out. Thus these customers 
are not allowed a chance to talk with 
those who could and would give them 
information to their advantage. 

One man asked how he could make 
farming pay on land that had not pro- 
duced more than eight bushels of 
wheat per year in twenty years. The 
only answer one can give is: Raise 
roughage and cattle, do not pay more 
than $3.50 per acre for land. Get @ 
general purpose breed, milk the best 
cows, ship your butter, and raise your 
calves and a few hogs to consume the 
surplus milk. 

The land sharks have worked al! of 
their schemes to the limit. Land has 
been boomed until it has reached the 
pinriacle, and reaction has set in, and 
those who have invested their all, as 
well as the speculator, want to sell 
and get out of the country; but buyers 
can not be found. Those who know 
the value of land will not buy, as they 
know it means failure for them. 

The land shark places the blame for 
the slump on the tariff and currency 
acts, and he points out that crop pros- 
pects were never so good as now. But 
should there be another failure, which 
there will be, the blame for deprecia- 
tion in land values will be put on the 
party in power, and not on the true 
cause—inflated values. 

In the meantime, those who have 
learned what the country is good for 
will continue to make a living and 
build homes, and blame no one for the 
existing conditions. 

M. F. VANCE. 

Colorado. 
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Typhoid Fever in the Farm Home 


PAUL HANSEN 
Engineer Illinois State Water Supply. 


4 ‘armer boy of seventeen, yearning 
© life of a city, left home to se- 


for : 
cure work in a nearby manufacturing 
to’ The time and place need not be 
men ioned, for the story is typical of 
mat others, though perhaps less 
trac'c. As a result of drinking, con- 
trary to rules, polluted water distrib- 
uted through the factory in which he 
was employed, for the purpose of cool- 


ing steel rolling mills, he contracted 
typhoid fever. While still in the back- 
achey and head-achey prodromal stage, 
he returned to the farm home aud 
took to his bed a few days later. 

ides the father and mother and 


) 


the boy above mentioned, there were 
in the family three girls, respectively, 
six, thirteen, and sixteen years old, and 
two boys, respectively, four and eight 
years old. Within thirteen to fifteen 


days after the boy returned home, the 
mot)er and all of the children except 
the baby took to their beds with ty- 
phoid fever. The baby did not escape, 
however, for ten days later he also 
was siezed with the disease. Fortu- 
nately, none of the cases ended fatally, 
put the suffering, care and worry nev- 
ertheless marks a real tragedy. 

The farm in question differed in no 
essential particulars from the great 
majority of farms throughout the coun- 
try. Its location had always been re- 
garded as healthy, and as a matter of 
fact. there had been no former unusual 
occurrences of disease. To the aver- 
age person there was nothing obvious- 
ly unsanitary. The house was newly 
pained, the interior was clean and 
generally neat, and the yard about the 
house gave evidence of being system- 
atically cared for. In short, the ab- 
sence of slovenliness and dirtiness so 
commonly associated with unsanitary 
conditions disarmed the thought that 
here was a potential disease breeding 
ylace. 

' How, then, can all this be récon- 
ciled with the fact that typhoid fever, 
more than all other diseases, is an in- 
dex of bad sanitary conditions? A dis- 
ease, moreover, which is transmitted 
only by the discharges of the bowels 
and bladder, and is acquired only by 











getting the germs into the mouth and 
swallowing them? Closer observation 
of the premises, however, revealed 


several important facts, as follows: 

(1) A privy was but fifty feet from 
the kitchen windows, and, as is com- 
mon in the country districts, this privy 
was erected over a loosely boarded pit 
which had caved in such a manner as 
to expose fecal matter to the ready ac- 
cess of flies and chickens. 
privy had been used by the oldest son 
upon his return from the city, at which 
time he was suffering severely with 
diarrhea, no doubt teeming with bil- 
lions of typhoid bacteria. 

(2) Ata distance of forty feet from 
the privy was a drilled well, eighty-two 
feet deep, extending through much cre- 
vassed sandstone rock, except for the 
upper eight or ten feet, which were 
made up of surface soil. As indicat- 
ing the close connection between sur- 
face conditions and the water-bearing 
Stratum, it was a matter of frequent 
observation that the water drawn from 
the well was quite turbid after heavy 
rains. This should have been ample 
evidence to condemn the well as un- 
safe. but if additional evidence were 
needed, an analysis of the water 
showed, under ordinary conditions, 750 
bacteria per cubic centimeter, a very 
large number for a deep tubular well; 
moreover, intestinal bacteria were also 
present. 

(3) The windows of the kitchen, as 
Well as of the remainder of the house, 
Were unscreened, and as the attack oc- 
curred during the month of August, 
When flies are most numerous, these 
insects were migrating in swarms be- 
tween the privy and the kitchen where 
the food was prepared. 

(4) A table was standing in the 
kitchen parfially set, and the children 
Were permitted to help themselves to 
jam, bread, or cake, as they came in 
for meals, or even between meals. 

Whether the typhoid germs were 
carried from the privy to the food in 
the kitchen by flies, whether the in- 
fected filth from the privy leached into 
the ground and infected the well water, 
or whether the boy infected the other 
children through handling of food on 
the table with soiled hands, will never 
be known with certainty, but that one 


Also, this | 
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or more of these factors was active 
must be beyond all doubt. 

Privies, wells, flies, and exposed 
food constitute the sanitary dangers 
of country life, just as polluted public 
water supplies, polluted milk supplies, 
dirty foodstuffs, and slums constitute 
the sanitary dangers of city life. The 
cities, however, are cleaning up, while 
the rural districts are remaining sta- 
tionary. In the last decade of the cen- 
tury recently ended, typhoid death 
rates of fifty and over per 100,000 liv- 
ing were not uncommon in the larger 
cities of the country, while at present 
the largest cities are succeeding in 
keeping their typhoid fever death rates 
below fifteen per 100,000 living, and in 
some instances it actually falls below 
five. In the rural districts, the rate is 
about twenty-two per 100,000 living, 
and while some decrease is evident, it 
has not been greater than about three 
or four during the past twenty years, 
and this falling off is in all probability 
due to the influence of improved sani- 
tation in the cities, so that the farmer 
visiting the city does not, as formerly, 
and as in the case of the farmer boy, 
return home stricken with the dread 
disease. On the contrary, much of the 
typhoid now remaining in some of our 
cities is attributable to the relatively 
greater amount of typhoid now exist- 
ing in the country, and frequently 
farm milk is the medium whereby it is 
conveyed. 

The farm home can and should be 
more sanitary and certainly more plea- 
sant to live in than crowded city hab- 
itations. The desired result can be 
realized by giving adequate considera- 
tion to farm water supply, farm sew- 
erage, farm drainage, and a few simple 
sanitary principles of personal hygiene. 





County Advisers 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, in its weekly news letter 
gives its conception of the duties of 
what we call “county advisers,” but 
which it calls “agents,’’ regarding the 
advisory work as but a minor part of 
the agent’s duties. In the following it 
describes the principal functions of 
the agricultural agent: 

“(1) He studies the agriculture of 
the county to learn what is being 
done and what is worth while agri- 
culturally in each part of it. This 
study includes farm financial and or- 
ganization surveys. 

“(2) He gives the result of his 
studies to farmers, not in the way of 
advice, but as facts observed and con- 
clusions drawn. This is done through 
the local press, lectures, institutes, 
circulars, short courses, and personal 
interviews. 

“(3) Based on these local studies 
and the ascertained needs of the coun- 
ty, clubs, associations and the like are 
organized and the individuals solicited 
to undertake definite lines of agricul- 
tural improvement on their own 
farms. Organizations are also formed 
for coéperative buying and marketing 
and the standardization ot farm prod- 
ucts. 

“(4) He endeavors to coordinate all 
existing agricultural agencies within 
the county, so that all may work unit- 
edly and efficiently. 

“(5) He develops local leadership. 
The task of improving the agriculture 
of an entire county is so. stupendous 
that the agent must be primarily an 
administrator. He must inspire and 
accept the help of voluntary assist- 
ants in the work. 

“(6) He acts as the connecting link 
between the scientists of the research 
institutions of the state and nation 
and the farmer, presenting the results 
of invesigations in such a way that 
the farmer can use them, and calling 
attention of scientists to the local ag- 
ricultural problems of the county and 
soliciting their assistance. 


“(7) He gives advice. This may 
relate to spraying, seed treatment, 
mixing fertilizers, combating insect 


pests, cultural practices, or other mis- 
cellaneous matters which are the 
stock in trade of every well informed 
agent. The giving of advice is seventh 
on the list, because in actually im- 
proving the agriculture of the county 
it is probably of least importance, al- 
though in point of time it may be the 
first work undertaken. 

















| Veterinary Queries 


USING BOTH THE SIMULTANEOUS 
AND THE SERUM METHOD. 


An Iowa correspondent writes that he 
wishes to give some of his pigs, shortly 
after weaning time, the simultaneous vac- 
cination, but that he is afraid that by so 
doing he will introduce the cholera on 
the farm, and that his sows, which he 
does not care to vaccinate, will contract 
the disease. 

We referred this matter to Doctor C. 
R. Stange, director of the state biolog- 
ical laboratory for the manufacture and 
distribution of hog cholera serum, and he 
replies: 

“IT suggest that this man had best vac- 
cinate the sows at the same time the pigs 
are vaccinated if he intends to use the 
simultaneous treatment, unless the sows 
are pregnant or nursing pigs, in which 
case they should be given the serum 
alone. In this connection, I wish to say 
that simultaneously treated hogs do not 
spread infection unless they become sick 








and develop a case of hog cholera fol- 


lowing vaccination. We have reports of 
a considerable number of herds where 
several hogs were left untreated after the 
remainder had been vaccinated simultan- 
eously and in no case did the untreated 
hogs contract the disease, except where 
those treated developed cholera. I might 
add also that in 75 per cent of the herds 
reported healthy, and where the simul- 
taneous treatment was used, no cases of 
cholera developed.”’ 





SPRING PIGS SCOURING ON 
ALFALFA PASTURE. 

An Illiinois correspondent writes: 

“TI have about fifty spring pigs that are 
on alfalfa pasture. They have been on 
about six weeks, and now they seem to 
get scours. Last summer was the first 
time we had alfalfa for pigs. They were 
the same way then. They would be on 
the pasture for two weeks, and then get 
so weak that they could not walk. We 
feed them corn and middlings, slop mixed 
with a little tankage, and oil meal. They 
also get stock food in a box in the yard.”’ 

We doubt very much if the alfalfa is 


the cause of the scours. If any of our 
readers have reason to think that alfalfa 
pasture is causing scours in their spring 
pigs, we would be glad to hear from them 
at once. 

Possibly the middlings, tankage or oil 
meal is the cause of the trouble. If the 


oil meal is allowed to stand in water be- 
fore being fed for any length of time, we 
would be inclined to put the blame on it. 
We suggest that our correspondent stop 
feeding the middlings and oil meal for a 
while, and that he feed the tankage dry. 
If he feeds three or four pounds of grain 
daily per hundred pounds of live weight, 
and feeds twelve or. fourteen parts of 
corn to each part of tankage, we would 
not expect trouble from scours, unless 
either the corn or the tankage is of poor 
quality. 


BULL-NOSE OR SNIFFLES. 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Some of my pigs have turned-up 
noses. They sneeze quite a bit, discharg- 
ing pus from their nostrils. Some call 
the trouble snuffle nose. What is the 
cause of this trouble? Is the disease 
contagious?”’ 

This is a serious disease which is not 
well understood. Some pigs are made 
permanently runty by it, and others are 
killed, while only a few recover from it 
entirely. It seems to be somewhat con- 
tagious, although not rapidly so. In some 
cases it is very much like canker sore 
mouth, and we have sometimes thought 
that sniffles and canker sore mouth were 
the same disease. ; 

As a rule, the trouble affects only pigs 


that have not been given proper feed and- 


eare. Pigs getting plenty of bone and 
muscle building feed in their ration are 
generally immune. Keeping a mixture of 
lime, wood ashes, charcoal, bone meal, 
etc., at all times before the pigs where 
they can get at it helps to prevent the 
trouble. 

After the trouble develops, we advise 
as the first step in treatment, the separa- 
tion of the sick pigs from the well ones. 
At this time, if at all convenient, it is 
well to thoroughly disinfect the quarters 
and to dip all the pigs. To keep the 
healthy pigs from getting the disease, it 
would be well to put on their heads an 
ointment made by mixing one ounce of 
pure carbolic acid crystals with a half 
pint of raw linseed oil 

If the pigs with turned-up noses are 
not affected with running sores, it would 
be well to put on their noses an ointment 
made by mixing one part of iodine with 
sixteen parts of vaseline, or one part of 
ichthyol with two parts of vaseline. This 
application should be repeated every two 
or three days. If sores break out, a little 
terchloride of antimony should be applied. 
Then after three days the affected part 
should be washed with tobacco water 
made by mixing one part of tobacco with 
thirty parts of water. It is well then to 





apply common tar over the affected part. 

Bull-nose, sniffles and canker sore 
mouth are troubles about which we would 
like to know more. Will any of our 
readers who have used the methods we 
have suggested kindly let us know as to 
their success? Some men we know have 
become so disgusted with their efforts 
to cure the disease that they sold out 
their entire stock aud started afresh. 
Others have had some success in follow- 
ing the methods suggested. 





HORSE MANGE. 
A Nebraska correspondent writes: 


“Please give us information as to 
mange and Texas itch on horses. We 
bought a pair of colts last winter, at a 
sale, which brought the disease to: our 
barn. Veterinarians say they can cure 
it, but they have had no success. [f you 
know of any remedy, we will appreciate 
it very much if you will send it to us. 
Is this trouble contagious? Another man 
bought a horse from the same place that 
we bought ours, and got the disease, and 
his neighbors tried to quarantine him.” 


There are a number of small parasites 
which burrow into the skin and cause 
severe itching, resulting in rubbing and 
the formation of scabs. Probably the 
most common of these parasites is a 
small mite which burrows into the skin 
at the roots of the hair. Some species of 
mites which cause such trouble are able 
to live in a half dormant state on wood- 
work or harness, for several weeks, and 
in some cases even for a month or two. 
For this reason, curative measures often 
prove only partially successful. 

The only way to handle mange is to 
apply to the horses and to the wood- 
work where the mites are likely to be 
clinging some substance such as tobacco 
decoction or coal tar dip solution of a 
proper strength to kill the mites, and 
repeat the treatment every ten days until 
it has been given two or three times. 

We suggest that our corréspondent rub 
the affected places on his horse with a 
brush dipped frequently in soapy water, 
and that he then make a thorough ap- 
plication of a warm two per cent coal 
tar dip solution or tobacco decoction— 
made by boiling one and a half ounces 
of tobacco in two pints of water. Wood- 
work, harness and.other things with 
which the horses come in contact arouna 
the stable should be similarly treated. it 
is necessary to do this thoroughly and 
regularly every ten or fifteen days if 
complete success is to be secured. 

The disease spreads from one horse to 
another whenever the horses come in close 
enough contact so that the mites can 
pass from the body of one horse to the 
other. 
fected horses may serve to 
trouble to those uninfected. 


a ee 


AILING PIGS. 

A South Dakota correspondent writes: 

“T have about sixty three and a haif 
months old pigs which I have weaned 
about five weeks ago. These pigs were 
turned into a rape and oats pasture to- 
gether with the old sows a week ago. 
Now these pigs are sick. They seem to 
be constipated. They have no appetite, 
and stagger around. At times they can 
not see where they are going. They have 
fallen off in flesh a good deal in the last 
three days. They were gradually turned 
on green feed, and have been fed a vari- 
ety of grain and a good swill of skim- 
milk and middlings. Can you tell me 
what is the matter with thees pigs, and 
what to do for them?” 


Pigs affected in the manner described 
by our correspondent often develop cases 
of cholera. We therefore advise our cor- 
respondent to separate the affected pigs 
from the healthy ones, and to disinfect 
his quarters thoroughly. 

Of course, it may be that these pigs 
have eaten something that has put them 
off feed for the time being. We suggest 
that our correspondent be sure that all 
feed is of the very best quality. To re- 
lieve the constipation, he might give each 
hog two or three tablespoonfuls of castor 
oil. 

There is a chance that worms may be 
partly responsible for the trouble. {f 
worms are suspected, we suggest dosing 
with five grains of calomel and eight 
grains of santonin per hundred pounds of 
hog weight. If this does no good, we 
suggest that our correspondent try dos- 
ing with Fowler’s solution of arsenic at 
the rate of five drops per hundred pounds 
of pig weight _once daily. Keep this up 
for a week, and then increase to eight 
drops, and after five days discontinue al- 
together. 


spread the 


Since there is a possibility that our 
correspondent’s hogs are affected with 
cholera, we suggest that he study very 


carefully as to whether or not he thinks 
it will pay him to vaccinate. Those who 
have given the matter the most atten- 
tion have come to the conclusion that for 
the sake of insurance, it is worth while 
to vaccinate all pigs as soon as weaned. 
The important thing in vaccination is to 
get good serum and a good man to in- 
ject it. If these two precautions are ob- 
served, there is very smal! chance of 
serious loss other than the natural loss 
from cholera cases which are aiready too 
far advanced, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Wherein’ Mr. Belcher, Having Exhibited His Dirty Record, 
Shows a Clean Pair of Heels. 


The first face that Mr. Belcher met 
upon ljeaving the courthouse was that of 
Mr. Talbot. 

“Get into my coupe,” said Talbot. “‘I 
will take you home.” 

Mr. Belcher got into the coupe quickly, 
as if he were hiding from some pursuing 
he, huskily, and 
“Home! 

it was.”’ 
How has 


danger. ‘‘Home!"” said 
in a whimpering voice. 
God! I wish I knew where 
“What's the matter, General? 
the case gone?” 
“Gone? Haven't you been in the court- 


room?” 


Good 


“No; how has it gone?” 

“Gone to hell,” said Mr. Belcher, leah- 
ing over heavily upon Talbot, and whis- 
pering it in his ear. 


“Not so bad as that, I hope,’’ said Tal- 
bot, pushing him off. 
“Toll,” said the suffering man, ‘“‘haven’t 
J] alvf&iys used you well? You are not 
going to turn against The General? You 
have made a good thing out of him, Toll.” 
“What's happened, General? Tell me.” 
“Toll, you'll be shut up tomorrow. Play 
your cards right. Make friends with the 
mammon of unrighteousness.” 
Talbot sat and thought very fast. 
saw that there was serious trouble, 
questioned whether he were not com- 
promising himself. Still, the fact that 
The General had enriched him, deter- 
mined him to stand by his old principal 
as far as he could, consistently with his 
own safety. 
“What can I do 
said. 
‘Get 


He 
and 


for you, General?” he 
city. Get me off to 
Europe. You know 1 have funds there.” 
“I'll do what I ean, General.”’ 
“You're a jewel, Toll.” 
“By the way," said Talbot, 

Valley corporation held 
meeting today. You are out, 
have a new deal.” 

“They'll find out something 
Toll. It all comes together.” 

When the coupe drove up at 
Folly, and The General alkighted, 
one of his brokers on the steps, 
pale face. ‘‘What’s the matter’? 
Belcher. 

“The devil's to pay.” 

“I’m glad of it,”’ said he. 
get it all out of him.” 

“It’s too late for joking,’’ responded the 
man, seriously. ‘“‘We want to you at 
once. You've been over-reached in this 
matter of the Air Line, and you've got 
some very ugly accounts to settle.” 

“T'll be down tomorrow early,”’ 
The General. 

“We want to see you 
broker. 

“Very well; come here at nine o'clock.” 

Then the broker went away, and Mr. 
Belcher and Mr. Talbot went in They 
ascended to the library, and there, in a 
few minutes, arranged their plans. Mrs. 
Belcher was not to be informed of them, 
but was to be left to get the news of her 
husband's overthrow after his departure. 
“Sarah's been a good wife, Toll,’’ he said, 
“but she was unequally yoked with an 
unbeliever, and hasn't been happy for a 
good many years. I hope you'll look after 
her a little, Toll. Save something for 
fier, if you can. Of course, ll have to 
leave here, and it won't trouble her very 
much.” 

At this moment the 
children came throu 

The General gave 


me out of the 


Crook- 
annual 
they 


“the 
its 
and 


ed 


tomorrow, 


Palgrave’s 
he found 

with a 
* said Mr. 


“T hope you'll 


see 


said 


tonight,"’ said the 


she’ 


merry voices of his 
gh an opening door. 
a great gulp in the 
endeavor to swallow his emotion. After 
all, t was a tender spot in him. 
“Toll, shut the door; I can’t stand 
Poor little devils! What's going to 
come of them?” 
The General was 
ing. In half an hour 
were completed, Then 
one of the front rooms of 
looking from the window, 
ing with the driver of his 
an officer. Mr. Belcher peeped through 
the curtain, and knew him. What was 
to be done? A plan of escape was imme- 
diately made and eexcuted. There wasa 
covered passage into the stable from the 
rear of the house, and through that both 
the proprietor and Talbot made their 
way. Now that Phipps had left him, Mr. 
Belcher had but a single servant who 
could drive. He was told to prepare the 
horses at once, and to make himself 
ready for service. After everything was 
done but the opening of the doors, Talbot 
went back through the house, and ,on 
appearing at the front door of the man- 
sion, was met by the officer, who inquired 
for Mr. Belcher. Mr. Talbot let him in, 
servant at the same time, 


here 
he- 
busy with his pack- 
his arrangements 
Talbot went to 
the and, 
saw a man talk- 
coupe. It 


house, 


was 


ealling for a 


1 











and went out and closed the door behind 
him. 

Simultaneously with this movement, the 
stable doors flew open, and the horses 
sprang out upon the street, and were half 
a mile on their way to one of the upper 
ferries, leading to Jersey City, before the 
officer could get an answer to his inquiries 
for Mr. Belcher. Mr. Belcher had been 
there only five minutes before, but he had 
evidently gone out. He would certainly 
be back to dinner. So the officer waited 
until convinced that his bird had flown, 
and until the proprietor was across the 
river, in search of a comfortable bed 
among the obscure hotels of the town. 

It had been arranged that Talbot should 
secure a stateroom on the Aladdin, to sail 
on the following day, and make an ar- 
rangement with the steward to admit Mr. 
Belcher to it on his arrival, and assist in 
keeping him from sight. 

Mr. Belcher sent back his carriage by 
the uppermost ferry, ate a wretched din- 
ner, and threw himself upon his bed, 
where he tossed his feverish “limbs until 
daybreak. It was a night thronged with 
nervous fears. He knew that New York 
would resound with his name on the fol- 


lowing day. Could he reach his state- 
room on the Aladdin without being dis- 
covered? He resolved to try it early the 


though he knew the steam- 
er would not sail until noon. Accordingly, 
as the day began to break, he and 
looked out of his dingy window. The 
milkmen only were stirring. At the lower 
end of the street he could see masts, and 
the pipes of the great steamers, and a 
ferry-boat crossing to get its first batch 
of passengers for an early train. Then 
a wretched man walked under his win- 
dow, looking for something—hoping, after 
the accidents of the evening, to find 
money for his breakfast. Mr. Belcher 
dropped him a dollar, and the man looked 


next morning, 


rose 


up and said feebly: ‘‘May God bless you, 
sir!” 

This little benediction was _ received 
gratefully. It would do to start on. He 
felt his way downstairs, called for his 
reckoning, and when, after an uncom- 
fortable and vexatious delay, he had 
found a sleepy, half-dressed man to re- 
ceive his money, he went out upon the 
street, satchel in hand, and walked rap- 
idly toward the slip where the Aladdin 
lay asleep. 


Talbot’s money had done its work well, 


and the fugitive had only to make him- 
self known to the officer in charge to se- 
cure an immediate entrance into the 
stateroom that had been purchased for 
him. He shut the door and locked it; 
then he took off his clothes and went to 
bed. 

Mr. Belcher’s entrance upon the vessel 
had been observed by a policeman, but, 
though it was an unusual occurrence, the 
fact that he was received showed that 
he had been expected. As the policeman 
was soon relieved from duty, he gave the 
matter no further thought, so that Mr. 
Belcher had practically made the pass- 
age from his library to his stateroom un- 
observed. 

After the terrible excitements of the 
two preceding days, and the sleeplessness 
of the night, Mr. Belcher, with the first 
sense of security, fell into a heavy slum- 
ber. All through the morning there were 
officers on the vessel who knew that he 
was wanted, but his stateroom had been 
engaged for an invalid lady, and the 
steward assured the officers that she was 
in the room, and was not to be dis- 
turbed. 

The first consciousness that came to 
the sleeper was with the first motion of 
the vessel as she pushed out from her 
dock. He rose and dressed, and found 
himself exceedingly hungry. There was 
nothing to do, however, but to wait. The 


steamer would go down so as to pass the 
bar at high tide, and lay to for the mails 
and the latest passengers, to be brought 
down thé bay by a tug. He knew that he 
could not step from his hiding until the 
last policeman had left the vessel, with 
the casting off of its tender. and sat 
and watched from the little porthole that 
illumniated his room, the panorama of 
the Jersey and the Staten Island shores. 

His hard, exciting life was retiring. He 
was leaving his foul reputation, his wife 
and children, his old pursuits and his 
fondly cherished idol behind him. He 
was leaving danger behind. He was leav- 
ing Sing Sing behind! He had all of 
Europe, with plenty of money, before 
him. His spirits began to rise. He even 
took a look into his mirror, to be a wit- 
ness of his own triumph. 

At four o’clock, after the steamer had 
lain at anchor for two or three hours, 


so 











the tug arrived, and as his was the lee- 
ward side of the vessel, she unloaded her 


passengers upon the steamer where he 
could see them. There were no faces 
that he knew, and he was relieved. He 


heard a great deal of tramping about the 


decks, and through the cabin. Once, two 
men came into the little passage into 
wl‘ch his door opened. He heard his 


name spoken, and the whispered assur- 
ance that his room was occupied by a 
sick woman; and then they went away. 

At last, the orders were given to cast off 
the tug. He saw the anxious looks of of- 
fieers as they slid by his porthole, and 
then he realized that he was free. 

The anchor was hoisted, the great en- 
gine lifted itself to its mighty task, and 
the voyage was begun. They had gone 
down a mile, perhaps, when Mr. Belcher 
came out of his stateroom. Supper was 
not ready—would not be reaay for an 
hour. He took a hurried survey of the 
passengers, none of whom he knew. They 
were evidently gentlefolk, mostly from 
inland cities, who were going to Europe 
for pleasure. He was glad to see that he 
attracted little attention. He sat down 
on deck, and took up a newspaper which 
a passenger had left behind him. 

The case of 3enedict vs. Belcher’ ab- 
sorbed three or four columns, besides a 
column of editorial comment. in which 
The General’s character and his crime 
were painted with a free hand and in 
startling colors. Then, in the financial 
column, he found a record of the meet- 
ing of the Crooked Valley corporation, to 
which was added the statement that sus- 


picions were abroad that the retiring 
president had been guilty of criminal ir- 
regularities in connection with the bonds 


of the company—irregularities that would 
immediately become a matter of official 
investigation. There was also an account 


of his operations in Muscogee Air Line, 
and a rumor that he had fled from the 
city, by some of the numerous outgoing 
lines of steamers, and tiat steps had al- 
ready been taken to head him off at ev- 
ery possible point of landing in this coun- 
try and Europe. 

This last rumor was not calculated to 
increase his appetite, or restore his self- 
complacency and self-assurance. He 
looked all these accounts over a second 
time, in a cursory way, and was about 
to fold the paper, so as to hide or destroy 
it, when his eye fell upon a column of 
foreign despatches. He had never been 
greatly interested in this department of 
his newspaper, but now that he was on 
his way to Europe, they assumed a new 
significance; and, beginning at the top, 
he read the words: ‘‘Heavy Failure of a 
Banking House;” and his attention was 
absorbed at once by the item which fol- 
lowed: 

“The house of Tempin Brothers, of 
Berlin, has gone down. The failure is 
said to be utterly disastrous, even the 
special deposits in the hands of the house 
having been used. The house was a fa- 
vorite with Americans, and the failure 
will inevitably produce great. distress 


among those who are traveling for plea- 


sure. The house is said to have no as- 
sets, and the members are not to be 
found.”’ 

Mr. Belcher’s “‘anchor to windward” 


had snapped its cable, and he was wildly 
afloat, with ruin behind him, and starva- 
tion or immediate arrest before. With 
curses on his white lips, and with . 
trembling hand, he cut out the item, 
walked to his stateroom, and threw the 
record of his crime and shame out of the 
porthole. Then, placing the little excerpt 
in the pocket of his waistcoat, he went 
on deck. 

There 
wrapped 


sat the happy passengers, 
in shawls, watching the setting 
sun, thinking of the friends and scenes 
they had left behind them, and dreaming 
of the unknown world that lay before. 
Three or four elderly gentlemen were 
gathered in a group, discussing Mr. Bel- 
cher himself; but none of them knew 
him. He had no part in the world of 
honor and of innocence in which all these 
live. He was an outlaw. He groaned 
when the overwhelming consciousness of 
his disgrace came upon him—groaned to 
think that not one of ali the pleasant peo- 
ple around could know him without 
shrinking from him as a monster. 

He was looking for someone. <A 
engaged in service passed near him. 
ping to his side, Mr. Belcher asked him 
to show him the captain. The man point- 
ed to the bridge. ‘‘There’s the cap’n, 

the man in the blue coat and brass but- 
tons.”” Then he went along. 

Mr. Belcher immediately made his way 
to the bridge. He touched his hat to the 
gruff old officer, and begged his pardon 
for obtruding himself upon him, but he 
Was in trouble, and wanted advice. 

“Very well. out with it; what's 
matter?” said the captain. 

Mr. Belcher drew out the little item 
had saved, and said: ‘Captain, I have 
seen this bit of news for the first time 
since I started. This firm held all the 
money I have in the world. Is there any 


sailor 
Step- 


sir 


the 


he 


possible way for me to get back to my 
home?” 

“I don’t know of any,” said the cap- 
tain. 


“But I must go back.” 





i 
“You'll have to swim for it, then ” 
Mr. Belcher was just turning avy ay 


despair, with a thought of suicide :y o 
mind, when the captain said: ‘; ere’s 
Pilot Boat No. 10. 


She's coming around 
Perhaps | can get 
but you are rather 


to get some papers. 
you aboard of her, 
heavy for a jump.” 

(To be continued next week) 


HAMSHIRE 


In the southeastern part of the Texas Gut Cons 

The great variety of prodycts, which can }< raleed 
on our Jand, the wonderful opportunities for trait, 
truck farming, dairying, poultry farming, stovik rajg- 
ing, the splendid climate conaitions, abundance of 
rain fall and ciose proxmity to some of the | igbest 
priced markets, combine to make our 






















Beaumont, 
26, 000 Acres 
tat tel tet 2 
Theo. F. Koch Co. yr 
CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


land at Hamshire, in the southeastern part of the 
Texas Gulf Coast, the most attractive bargain. & 
Hamshire farm of 80 acres se1iing ata price from 935 
to $60 per acre (easy terms if requested) wil! 
duce more net revenue than the same tract of jang 
in Illinois and lowa at four times this price 

Prices are rapidly advancing and the shrewa buyer 
of today will see his land almost dounie 11 value 
shortly. Investigate and join our sem{-monttiy ex- 
cursion; first and third Tuesday of each month from 
Cc hicago and St. Louis. 

Write for printed literature at once to ihe owners, 

HEO. F. KOCH & COM 

832 Transportation Bldg., 


YOUR OWN 


ARIA ITER Hs 
ey Attractive! 
Make it a Fact in 
ata _ 
leading dairy state. 
Any county— Taylor County a i. We 
are OWNERS and agents. Liberal terms on 
every place offered. Farms $1000 up. Farm tand 
$10 up. Some places for trade. Be a farm 
owner. Write TODAY. Reference this pepe, 


LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO. (iz 


205-6 (Bank Floor) Marquette 
— (CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Biae 


BUY A FARM IN i 


MANITOBA 


Spfendid mixed farming prepantems. Good roads, 
schools and markets. 
For particulars apply to 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 
BRANDON, MANITOBA 


Canada, Saskatchewan Valley 


~ Cheap land. Come and see the crops we can raise 
and that farming here is a good proposition. Deal 
direct with farmer having two farms in first clags 
shape in well settled part that has never knowns 


a failure. 
BURNINGHAM, Strongfield, Sask., Canada 


$93.45 AN AGRE 


buys my 160-acre farmin southern Minn. This iss 
square quarter, 5+ miles from two good towns. All 
tiled, main tile 15-inch. Flowing well. Woven wire 
all around the farm 4 feet high. Nobuitidings. One- 
half cash, balance five annual payments 5/%. Every 
acre of this farm can be plowed and Is one of the best 
paying investments offered in southern Minn. today. 
L. L. BEISE, Mapleton, Minnesota 


Farm for Sale by Owner 


400 acres near Tarkio, a good town in one of the best 


3 


Chicago. mn. | 




















corn and alfaifa sections of the middle west. Fail- 
ing eyesight reason for selling. 
T. B. RANKIN, Tarkio. Mo. 





Choice Minnesota River Farm 


$24 acres,3 miles market, 40 acres natural timber, 
good buildings, big crop corn, alfalfa, clover and 
small grains. Send for views. Price #67 per acre. 

Ulland-Brown Land Co., Ada. Minn. 


200 Acres, $70 Per Acre 


One mile like shore; 140 cultivated, balance hard- 
wood timber; good buildings; heavy soil; 75 miles 
from Minneapolis, 14 miles to station. 

PECK, 4512 York Ave. S., Minneapolis 











IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 4 


Home or Investment 


write for the finest list of farms ever issued in cen- 
tral southern Iowa. 

J. E. HAMILTON, 
e e. he Honest Land Man.’ Winterset. tows 





Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? _ 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia Minn. 


IOWA FARMS ' 


Our 1914 list of choice improved farms is now ready. 
You cannot afford to buy before investigating the 
farms we have to offer in Buchanan and Fayette (0+ 
Iowa. Reasonable prices, easy terms, sure crops 
Write for list. Scorr & Brapy, Independence. !4- 

ee 
To first class farmers who 


FO R R E NT will raise and feed ¢ | 


several first class well improved farms in Mill: aD 

Calhoun Counties, Iowa. 

CLYDE E. SHOPE, - Ub 
AND SALE, Iowa t: farms. 


FOR RE} ‘i _ Well improved, easy terms. 


ROBERT HUNTER, Sioux City. lowa- 











Bloomington. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 

















| CROP_NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
ail sec:ions of our territory. If your county is not 
orred, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Pa ird reports are sufficient. All such reports 
houl! pe mailed to reach-Des Moines by Monday 
ern y a _ latest, in order to be in time for the 
omni ‘als *yollowing county and state designate the 
the state from which the report comes. (n) 














digait northers part; (c) the central; (ew) the 
southwestern, etc. 
1OWA. 

Les County, (se) Iowa, July 2d.—Har- 
yest about finished, Oats not as well 
filled as expected. Straw weak and short. 
Hay all fine quality, but short. Early 
potatoes very short crop. Apples drop- 


ping badly, and many trees dying on ac- 


count of the long continued drouth. It is 


still very dry here; many are short of 
water. Corn never looked better; all 
clean, and soil in fine tilth; about ali corn 
laid by. Old corn selling at 67 cents per 
pushel. Much building being done.—F, 
H. Krebill. 


Jasper County, (c) Iowa, July 3a.— 
Ninety-five per cent of corn laid by. Early 
eats and fall wheat nearly all cut. Grain 
headed short. All hay is short and a 
light crop; no timothy will be cut for 
seed. Berry crop injured by the dry 
weather.—D. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, July 3d4.— 
We have had no rain to speak of for two 
weeks. Pastures are needing it badly. 
Most of the early oats are cut, and late 
oats are turning. Most of the hay has 
been put up. Corn looks pretty good.— 
Ivan Fuller. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, July 3 
—Moderate temperature has prevailed the 
past two weeks; very little rain. Mos* all 
crops look promising, but will need rain 
right along. Corn all laid by, and very 
clean. Fall wheat arvest started. Straw 
shorter than usual, but heads well filled. 
Not quite as big a yield as last year. 
Early oats are ripening fast, and have 
gained several points since June ist. Hay 
harvest ten days earlier than usual, with 
a little over half a crop except alfalfa, 
which stands the dry weather better; 
second crop almost ready, with a good 
yield. Pastures fine. Spring seeding thin 
stand. Many autos. Live stock looks 
fine. Not much hog cholera around.— 
N. W. Nelson. 

Cedar County, (we) fowa, July 3d.— 
Crops af all kinds are looking fine here. 
I have heard of very little hog cholera.— 
Charies Mason. 

Wright County, (nc) Towa, July 3d.— 


Corn doing nicely. Most of it laid by. We 
have had a favorable season for cultivat- 
ing corn; fields clean. Oats all headed 
look well. Stock looking fine. Good pas- 
tures. Hay just fair. Potatoes and gar- 
dens look fine. Alfalfa nearly ready for 


secoud cutting. Haying commenced.—J. 
W. Allen. 
ILLINOIS. 

La Salle County, (ne) Ill, July 3d.— 
Corn continues to make a good growth; 
$9 per cent will be laid by by the Fourth 
of July. Oats all headed out; early oats 
commencing to turn. Clover hay cut; on 
an average about half a crop. Timothy 
will also be a poor crop. Pastures short. 
Only a trifle over two inches of rainfall 
in June, Alfalfa will-be ready to cut 
again) next week.—L. C. Rinker. 

Jefferson County, (se) IIL, July 3d.— 
Still dry and hot; no rain. Pastures all 
burnt up. I dont’ know what to do with 
my stock. Corn still holds its own. Apples 
are failure. Oats- not high enough to 
mow.—Albert Lemaster. 

Hardin County, (se) Ill., July 3d.—The 
drouth has not been broken yet. Have 
been having some cool days. Most corn 
is laid by. Threshing has commenced. 
Pastures are so dry a number of cattle 
will be sold soon. If rain does not come 
too iate, a large crop of late potatoes 
will be planted, on account of a short 
ear crop. No hog cholera around here. 


—Chas, F, Volkert. 


MISSOURI, 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., July 34.— 
plowing all over, and corn pros- 
are the best ever known. Hay is 
light. All small grain is making a 

ierd, Potato crop is very short. 

‘is short and pastures are poor. 
not giving much milk. Not much 

‘ or produce going to market. Market 
anged. Roads are being much im- 

ed, and are in fine shape.—A. A. 
es. 

olt County, (nw) Mo., July 3d.—Oats 

are being harvested; promise a fair yield. 

Co is making great gains; early plant- 

e elds are tasseling and shooting. All 

C is clean and in good condition. A 

Good rain on the 30th. Pastures are good, 

se cattle are doing well. Timothy is 

ha 
co 


#39 
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Swe enae 


‘ put up; fine quality, but only one- 
to two-thirds average yield. Old 
| hard to find at 75 cents.—.. A. Milne. 

Coane County, (nc) Mo., July 24.— 
Light shower the 30th; badly in need of a 
good rain. Harvest nearly completed. 











Wheat: a good crop, but oats very light. 
Corn beginning to tassel; will make a big 
crop if we get rain for it. A number 
planning on sowing alfalfa this fall, the 
result of the alfalfa campaign put on last 
spring by our commercial club and the 
International people.—H. S. Chandler. 

Franklin County, (ec) Mo., July 3d.— 
Probably half an inch of water fell Wed- 
nesday, between midnight and morning. 
Rainfall during June, .38 of an inch; the 
driest June on record. . Very promising 
for rain now. A few good rains will make 
a big corn crop. Never saw corn stand 
the drouth so well before.—H. Calkins. 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo., June 26th.— 
Corn doing fine here. Need rain a littfe. 
Wheat and oats being harvested. Pros- 
pects good for corn. Corn 78 cents per 
bushel.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Chariton County, (nec) Mo., July 34.— 
A 2.5 inch rain fell June 33th. Corn look- 
ing fine; all will be laid by this week ex- 
cept on the bottoms, where it was so dry 
and cloddy it could not be planted until 
late in June. Nearly all the oats in the 
shock, and the .sound of the threshing 
machine can be heard in every direction. 
A very good prospect for peaches and 
plums, but not many apples. Pastures 
dry and well water scarce.—George L. 
Gardner. 


MINNESOTA. 


Blue Earth County, (se) Minn., June 
29th.—_ We have had an unusually wet 
summer; at least, I think so. Some plant- 
ing of corn was not finished until week 
before last; and any amount of fields 
have been taken by grass. It has rained 
almost every day or night since the first 
of May. It is impossible to get more 
than two days’ plowing at a time before 
it rains. Most of the fields did not get 
dragged after planting. It is too wet for 
small grain; and the leaves are turning 
brown. There was a destructive hail and 
wind storm passed through here, doing 
thousands of dollars’ worth of damage. 
Some lost everything. I was more for- 
tunate; only lost nineteen acres of corn 
out of fifty-one, besides an acre of straw- 
berries. The corn is coming, but I hardly 
think it will be more than half a stand.— 
W. A. Moore. 

Stevens County, (we) Minn., June 30.— 
Another heavy rain last Friday put farm 
work at a standstill; from 10 to 11 inches 
fell in two and a half hours. It has been 
cloudy and cool the last few days. Small 
grain is looking well except on low lands, 
where it is too wet. Lots of hay land 
under water. Barley and early oats head- 
ing. Corn at a standstill on account of 
the wet and cool weather. Potatoes look- 
ing good. Clover all in bloom. Lots of 
alfalfa sowed this spring; all coming on 
fine.—E. C. Klinger. 





KANSAS. 


Franklin County, (ec) Kan., July 3d.— 
A good, soaking rain fell here Tuesday 
night; in all 1% inches. How the parched 
earth took it in! It will check the chinch 
bugs to some extent; they were doing lots 
of damage. Wheat threshing progressing 
rapidly; quality very good. Some fields 
testing out 62, and some as low as 58, 
That is the lowest I have heard of. This 
rain will check the threshing for a while, 
as it is mostly done from the shock. Corn 
mostly laid by, because it had made such 
a rapid growth it was too large to plow. 
Alfalfa, oats and wheat harvests keep a 
man out of the corn just when he ought 
to be in it. Corn never looked better. 
Pastures were getting short; this rain 
will fix them O. K.—F. D. Everingham. 

Coffey County, (ec) Kan., July 3.—Lo- 
cal showers the last few days of June 
and the first of July, which resulted in 
about four inches of rainfall. Some hard 
wind accompanied the rain, which did 
some damage to fruit trees, grain shocks 
and the like. There has been no farming 
done for about a week. Some who in- 
tended to cultivate their corn again will 
not be able to do so.—L. H. Beard. 


NEBRASKA. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., June 30.— 
We had a nice, dry week all last week, 
and the wheat is nearly all in the shock. 
Some farmers intended to start thresh- 
ing tomorrow, but one and a*half inches 
of rain last night will delay threshing 
for several days. Corn looks fine, and is 
nearly all clean. The second crop of al- 
falfa is ready to cut. The price of new 
wheat started at 65 cents, but is now 
only 60 cents per bushel. Oats will be 
ready to cut in a few days.—John P, 
Thiessen. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brookings County, (ec) S. D., July 34.— 
Corn is looking fine; about knee high. 
Early grain in full head: Rye is turning 
white. Early potatoes in blossom; late 
ones coming on fine; acreage quite large. 
Dairy products heavy through June. 
Some of the hail district has been sowed 
to flax. Weather still showery.—William 
Barton. 





35 CENTS TO JANUARY 1, 1915. 
Send 35 cents (stamps or coin) and re- 
ceive Wallaces’ Farmer on trial subscrip- 
tion every week until January 1, 1915. 
Tell your friends. 








Iowa Weather and Crop 
ulletin 


For the week ending July 5, 1914, Des 
Moines, Iowa.—Ideal weather prevailed 
during the last seven days for haying and 
harvesting fall wheat, rye and early oats, 
and the time was well improved. The 
average temperature was about four de- 
grees below the normal, and only a few 
light, scattered showers occurred. Prac- 
tically all of the winter wheat, rye and 
early oats are in shock in the southern 
counties, and the work is well advanced 
in the central districts. Haying was gen- 
eral, and the crop is being put up in fine 
condition. The yield is, however, con- 
siderably below normal in southern dis- 
tricts, but is fair to good over the central 
and northern counties. The bulk of the 
corn has been laid by in good condition, 
and the crop, as a whole, is a week to 
ten days in advance of the average for 
this time of the year. Much of it is 
showing tassels in the southern part of 
the state, but will soon need rain in those 
sections. Threshing has begun in the 
south, and will begin in central districts 
during the coming week. Early reports 
indicate good yields of winter wheat, but 
not up to those of last year. Early pota- 
toes are generally small, and have only a 
few in a hill. Pastures are in fine condi- 
tion, except in the southern counties, 
where rain is badly needed for all grow- 
ing crops, and to replenish the water sup- 
ply, which is getting short. 

The following is a summary showing 
the average condition of crops on July 
1st, as compared with the average con- 
dition on that date in past years: Corn, 
102 per cent; oats, 94; spring wheat, 96; 
winter wheat, 95; bariey, 90; rye, 97; flax, 
98; potatoes, 93; hay, 88; pastures, 95 per 
cent.—George M. Chappel, Section Direc- 
tor. 


For the corresponding week last year, 
hot weather, combined with local show- 
ers, brought the corn crop up to the av- 
erage of the season. The fields were 
mostly clean, with strong, vigorous plants 
of good color from knee to waist high. 
The average temperature was five de- 
grees above normal. The weather was 
favorable for haying and _ harvesting, 
much clover being put up in fine condi- 


tion, and about half the winter wheat 
and rye in the southern counties was in 
shock. Pastures, potatoes and gardens 
were in good condition. Hog cholera be- 
gan to appear in the western counties. 





e > - 
Six Months’ Business 
. 
Mortality 

Commercial failures in the United 
States during the first half of 1914 were 
8,344, and involved an aggregate indebted- 
ness of $185,099,730. Of the abnarmally 
heavy liabilities this year, upward of $40,- 
000,000 was supplied by the Clafllin sus- 
pensions, numbering eighteen or twenty, 
thus leaving approximately $145,000,000 
for the other insolvencies. During the 
corresponding six months of 1913 there 
were 8,163 business reverses, and the to- 
tal debts were $132,909,601; two years ago 
8,317 concerns failed, owing a little over 
$108,000,000, \and in 1911 the _ returns 
showed 7,061 defaults for $103,698,334. 
Separation of the statistics according to 
the usual general classification indicates 
that there were 2,113 failures in manu- 
facturing lines, for $59,577,135; trading 
losses numbered 5,868, and involved $102,- 
228,518, while suspensions among agents, 
brokers and firms of a like nature were 
363, for $23,294,077. These figures con- 
trast with 2,049 manufacturing reverses 
last year, for $55,493,269, and with 5,783 
trading losses, for $60,582,724; in the first 
half of 1913 the other commercial in- 
solvencies were 331, and the indebtedness 
was $16,833,068. It therefore appears that 
there has been more or less increase in 
each of the three divisions into which 
the statement is divided, both numeri- 
cally and in respect to the aggregate lia- 
bilities. In the latter connection, even 
after eliminating the Claflin suspensions, 
the record is distorted by an unusual 
number of defaults of exceptional ‘size. 
Since the latest returns of mercantile 
mortality give the best indication of 
present conditions, it is essential to make 
some mention of the statistics for June. 
There were fewer manufacturing failures 





- than in any previous month this year, and 


the amount involved was smaller than 
in May, March and January; of course, 
the trading losses were affected by spe- 
cial causes insofar as the indebtedness is 
concerned, yet the number of reverses in 
this class was a good deal smaller than 
in any preceding month during the cur- 
rent year. In other words, the June fail- 
ure record from a numerical standpoint 
is quite the best of the year. Banking 
failures during the first six months of 
1914 were 93 in number, and involved 
$28,621,212, a large increase over the 45 
suspensions during the same period last 
year, when the liabilities were only $6,- 
417,372.—Dun’s Review. 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification Ln Hogs, Sheep and |. 





Name. 
Catalog rin Be hy a 
F.@. Gureh & Gnas ©. ticks Peet Ohlone 











Corn and Grass Land 


That ae. oe to lowa -—<. Eres 
PRICE 837 TO $60.00 P CRE 
Our level Gee os soil farm lands, = Salen north- 

west of Chicago, in Monroe county, Southern Wis- 

consin River Valley, ready for the breaking plow, 
where there is always plenty of green grass and 
pure water in July and August. There are no hills, 
rocks, hard pan, alkali, quicksand, gumbo, overflow 
or drouth. We do not handle cut-over or stumpage 
land, life is too short 

HOG CHOLERA 18 UNKNOWN. 

Send for free literature and sample of Wisconsin 


soil. 
WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND COMPANY, Owners, 
124 W. 3d St., Davenport, lowa 


Southern Minnesota 


Sure crops, great opportunities. Best soil. Corn 
crop leads [owa and I/linois. 


CURTIS.SAW YER LAND CO 
Herbert Sawyer, Methodist Minister, 
dent. 


Write for list. Address 
WILL CURTIS, Secretary, St. James, Mina. 


North Dakota Lands Direct to Purchaser 


The crop outlook in North Dakota was never finer 
tran now. Land prices are bound to go upsoon. To 
obtain settlers along our 1,200 miles of track here we 
have obtained listings of several hundred th 
acres of choice lands, ready to farm, and wi'! sell 
these at cost. Prices will never be so low again. 
— schools, charches, rail all estabit 

Very low excursion rates Moadays and Tuesdays. 
pment and see lands yourself or write for full parti- 

TRPHY, immigration Agent, Sco 
Line I Rallway, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PEORIA COUNTY FARM 


168 acres, 17 miles from Peoria, four shipping potnts 
2 to 6 miles; 130 acres in crop, baiance orchard and 
bluegrass me improvements —8-room house, 
6. age house and grainery 50x26 ft., 
corn crib and caer outbuildings, good fences, good 
water with tank and windmill. Price $130 an acre, 
$3,000 cash; $4,840 March ist; $8,000 five years and 
$6,000 ten years. BF Sg is the best bargain in lilinots. 
L 


LL & McC 
Wootner pidg. Peoria. Iilinots 


360 Acres, Crawford County, Kans. 


For sale by owners to settle an estate. Upper and 
lower vain of coal, adjacent to coal fields, also good 
farming land,7 miles from Pittsburg (18,000), fine 
market, state normal, ge ; six miles from 
Girard (2,500) county seat, two from Beulah, R. R., 
elevator, churches, stores. Fine improvements. For 
a short time $100 per a. Adjoining land much higher. 
R. E. BOGLE, R. 5. Girard, Kansas 


Hancock County Farms for Sale 


Well improved, tiled 239 acre farm: ciose to school. 
$20,000 left in farm at 54% interest. $155 per acre. 

87.000 handles an improved, tiled 160 acre farm 3 
miles from town. 

320 acre improved, tiled farm; woven wire fenced; 
two flowing wells. Good terms, $14 per acre. 
BUSH 4&4 LUCAS, Kanawha, lowa 


lowa Farm Homes 


Send for my large 1914 list of lowa farms. Over 
300 farms from 40 acres up. Best corn, wheat and 
clover farms in Iowa today forthe money. Address 
J. G. SHRIVER, Dept. K, Winterset, Ia. 


Fine Agriculture and Stock Farm 


for sate of 320 acres in Kearney County, Nebraska, 
near two trunk line raliroads. Rich soil and under 
good state of cultivation, with plenty of good water. 
Good butidings and improvements. Address owner, 

J.J.TUFTS, 620 University Place, Evanston, If. 


100-Acre Farm 


One mile from Enfield, Ill.; good improvements, 
silo, plenty of water and fruit, Price $65.00. 


C. N. LAND, RR. 4, ENFIELD, ILL. 


McBURWEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 


Improved, cultivated and priced at baif value, make 
western farmers buy on sight. Come now, see, and 
bind your bargain quickly. McBURNEY & CO., 
Bastable Block, Syracuse, New York. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


in Dedge county. Good corn and clover land at 
right prices. JOHN SWENDIMAN, JK., 
Dodge Center, Minn. 

in Howard Co. Best 


IOWA FA R M corn iand ¢60 and up. 


List on request. Spaulding & O’Donneil!, Elma, lowa. 


Before You Buy a Farm 


Write YOUNG & MILLER, Oclwein, lowa 


L. A. LEINBAUGH. 















































First class, irrigated, highly im- 
—— 54 or trade for good 
Ill. land. A bargain. 

Jerome, Idaho 

fa iy for Illustrated Blue Book describ- 
ing my rich black Red River Valley farma. 

Corn, clover and alfalfa successfully grown. 

WM. McROBERTS, Casselton, N. D. 


FOR SALE. A snapiftaken 
80 Acres at once. Write 
A. F.LUND, Oak Park, Mina. 
Central Saskatchewan, Canada 


pte pennant for actual settlers to rent or pur- 
chase rop payments. Lock Box72, Denison, Ia. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, July 6, 1914.—-For many weeks 
wheat prices have been tending strongly 
downward, and values have fallen about 
12 cents in five weeks, with late sales for 
future deliveries around 13 cents lower 
than a year ago. A fine, big winter wheat 
crop has been harvested, Kansas rejoic- 
ing in an estimated crop of 154,000,000 
bushels, and new wheat is now moving 
freely to market, particularly in the 
southwest, where mills are grinding large 
quantities. Early offerings of the crop 
have been taken liberally, and extraor- 
dinarily large amounts have been pur- 
chased by foreigners, who were attracted 
by the low prices, which are the lowest 
seen since 1903. On the Chicago Board 
of Trade the tendency is for most of the 
new trade to go into September and De- 
cember futures. The new winter wheat 
crop comes on markets well cleaned out 
of old wheat, holdings in Chicago ele- 
vators being reduced to 782,000 bushels a 
short time ago, while the entire visible 
supply of the United States is down to 
less than 15,000,0000 bushels, or but half 
as large as a year ago, with recent week- 
ly reductions of from 4,000,000 to 5,009,000 
bushels. The spring wheat crop prom- 
ises extremely well, and good reports 
have been received regarding the oat 
crop, causing sales of oats for deliveries 
in future months at much lower priees 
than a year ago. Corn,sells considerably 
higher than at this time in 1913, while 
much lower than at the highest time of 
the crop year. Corn supplies in farming 
districts are running very .low, and a 
good crop is hoped for. In parts of the 
southwest stockmen are feeding wheat 
to their stock, as it is relatively cheaper 
than corn. Timothy seed has sold at $4 
to $5.25 per 100 pounds, clover seed at $8 
to $13 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at 
$1.56% to $1.59% per bushel. New pota- 
toes were more plentiful and declining, 
with sales at $1.50 to $1.60 per bushel, 
old ones selling at $1.40 per bushel. The 
best eggs brought 18 to 18% cents per 
dozen, extras selling at 21% cents for 
filers and 22% cents for cartons. Butter 
went at 26 cents down to 20 cents per 
pound, extras to grocers selling at 28 
cents for tubs and 29 cents for prints. 

Cattle have sold well or otherwise of 
late, depending on their quality, with an 
upward movement’ of the few prime 
beeves offered, while grassy stock, cows 
especially, have been discriminated 
against by killers, because they dress 
out badly. The winter-fed cattle were 
mostly shipped out earlier in the year, 
and shortages of from 40 to 60 per cent 
in the cattle holdings in Illinois and Iowa 
feeding districts compared with a year 
ago are commonly reported. The bulk of 
the cattle offered on the market is much 
higher than in most past years, and this 
is true of even the poorest offerings. Beef 
steers sold a year ago at an extreme 
range of $7.25 to $9; two years ago at 
75 to $9.60; three years ago at $4.50 to 
.75; four years ago at $5.15 to $8.50, and 

ye years ago at $5 to $7.50. Last week’s 
sales took place at $7.50 to $9.45, the 
greater part bringing $8.25 to $9.15, with 
early sales as low as $7.25 for inferior. 
Choice corn-fed beeves went at $9.15 and 
upward, with a good class taken at $8.80 
and over, while medium grade steers 
brought $8.40 and over, and common to 
fair steers of light weights $7.50 to $8.35. 
The general market was irregularly high- 
er, following previous advances, with 
yearling steers bringing $8 to $9.45 for 
common to prime, and no good ones taken 
below $8.75. Butchering cows and heif- 
ers were firm for good lots and decidedly 
lower for grassy kinds, the latter selling 
40 to 60 cents lower and frequently $1 
below the high time this season. Sales 
took place at $4.80 to $9, but there was 
no large trading above $8, while cutters 
sold at $4.15 to $4.75, canners at $3.25 
to $4.10, and bulls at $5 to $7.75. The 
market for canners and cutters was ut- 
terly demoralized by the new federal sys- 
tem of ante-mortem inspection that went 
into effect Wednesday. Stockers and 
feeders sold slowly at $5.50 to $8, while 
stock cows and heifers sold sparingly at 
$5 to $6.75. Calves were taken at $5 to 
$9.50 after early sales at $9.75. Milkers 
and springers had a moderate sale at $60 
to $95 each. 

Hogs have been coming to market in 
fast deteriorating quality for several 
weeks, and recent offerings graded the 
poorest of the year. These grassy hogs 
meet with no favor from killers, and in 
numerous instances the packers have re- 
fused to buy straight consignments, in- 
sisting that the common grassy swine 
should be taken from cars and sold on 
their merits. This results in a widening 
out of prices between the best and the 
poorest lots, and it seems quite likely that 
there will be a dollar spread later on. 
The summer crop of sows is expected to 
be marketed in a grassy condition on ac- 
count of scarce and dear corn in feeding 
districts, and this means a low scale of 
prices. On the other hand, decreasing 
offerings of high-class corn-fed hogs have 
caused these to sell at the highest prices 
recorded in several weeks. With condi- 
tions as they are and a large consumption 
of fresh pork for this seasen, good fat 
hogs promise to sell well right along. The 















shortage throughout the country may be 
judged from the fact that the combined 
receipts in eleven markets for the first 
six months of the year were 604,000 hogs 
less than for the same period last year, 
and 2,078,000 less than two years ago. 
tecent Chicago receipts have averaged 
238 pounds, or four pounds less than a 
year ago. Buyers want more fat, heavy 
hogs than any other kind, and these sell 
highest of all. Late sales of hogs took 
place at $7.95 to $8.50, best light bringing 
$8.45 and pigs going at $7.50 to $8.30. Chi- 
cago stocks of provisions are Officially re- 
ported as 108,420,613 pounds, comparing 
with 107,007,267 pounds a month ago and 
119,414,054 pounds a year ago. 

The season for marketing range flocks 
of lambs and sheep has opened, and Idaho 
has been furnishing steadily increasing 
supplies of lambs, while Oregon has sent 
here considerable numbers of sheep. Much 
increased supplies of lambs and sheep 
reached Missouri river markets, and there 
as well as here prices suffered large de- 
clines for spring and fed lambs. Sheep, 
being comparatively few, were much 
slower in declining than lambs, ewes 
comprising most of the sheep offered. 
Late sales were mafle of spring lambs at 
$6.59 to $9, top being $1 below the high 
time recently, while ewes sold at $2.75 to 
$5, wethers at $4.50 to $6, yearlings at $6 
to $7.50, and bucks at $3 to $3.75. 

Horses started off fairly active last 
week, but by Wedresday the market was 
dull and largely $10 per head lower. Sat- 
urday was a holiday, and little business 
was done after Wednesday. In®rior to 
fair horses were salable around $75 to 
$125, with good drivers quoted at $150 to 
$175, and wagoners bringing $180 to $225. 
Drafters were quoted at $230 to $300, few 
going as high as $275. W. 





Kansas Crop Report 


The Kansas Board of Agriculture has 
issued a report on the condition of wheat, 
the principal growing crops, and the pas- 
tures and live stock of the state, based on 
replies from its two thousand correspond- 
ents, which were dated June 22d. It isa 
painstaking and unbiased digest of the 
current situation, and is the last official 
report to be issued under the adminis- 
tration of Secretary Coburn, whose vol- 
untary retirement became effective June 
30th, leaving the office to the new secre- 
tary, Mr. J. C. Mohler. 

The winter wheat crop, in the extent 
of its acreage, general high condition and 
assured unusual aggregate yield, has nev- 
er been equaled in any state or similar 
area in the world. The assessors’ fig- 
ures for forty-two counties, and the 
growers’ estimates for the others, give a 
total of 8,873,000 acres. Of this, in spite 
of vicissitudes, correspondents’ report 
that less than 3 per cent failed to ma- 
ture, and that 8,613,000 acres came to 
harvest with a general average condition 
of 98—a point and a half above the April 
condition—and perhaps the highest at 
reaping time in the history of Kansas. 

That the acreage of corn is less this 
year is apparent in nearly every neigh- 
borhood, owing to the largely increased 
sowing to wheat. Just what the decrease 
may amount to is uncertain at this time, 
owing to lack of complete data. The for- 
ty-two counties from which official fig- 
ures have been received had 43 per cent 
of last year’s corn acreage. Returns for 
these counties show they have less corn 
planted this year by half a million acres, 
Should this ratio prevail in the other 
counties, the 1914 corn acreage of Kan- 
sas would be something like 5,500,000 
acres, or the smallest since 1891. The 
general average condition of corn for the 
state is 93.8, or 8.2 points higher than 
a year ago, and 9.8 points above two 
years ago, at about similar dates. The 
uniformly favorable condition through- 
out the length and breadth of our big 
state has probably never been surpassed 
at this time of year, as indicated by the 
fact that of the 105 counties, all but 10 
Neport averages in condition ranging from 
90 to 100. The acreage of these will un- 
doubtedly be less than it was last year, 
and much of the planting was rather late. 
Consequently there is a good deal of va- 
riation in growth, but aside from this the 
stand and prospect appear up to the ordi- 
nary. 

Assessors’ returns from forty-two 
counties show an expected decrease in 
oats, amounting to 8.8 per cent, which 
indicates an acreage for the state of 
about 1,470,000 acres this year. The av- 
erage condition is 87.1, or 37.8 points 
above last year at about the same time. 
The outlook is quite good in many of the 
principal oats counties, but there are ex- 
ceptions in others. 

Increased sowings to alfalfa last fall 
and this spring also contributed to a 
shortage of available land for corn. It is 
shown by the figures of the forty-two 
counties that have made their official re- 
turns, that the increase in alfalfa acre- 
age is nearly 16 per cent, suggesting a 
probable area of 1,200,000 acres, widen- 
ing the already broad margin by which 
Kansas has been leading all other states 
in its growing. The first cutting was 
heavy, likely averaging a ton and a quar- 
ter or more on the entire acreage, mak- 
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ing a tremendous aggregate of the richest | 
forage of which the world has knowledge. 
A second cutting, somewhat lighter, has 
been harvested from a majority of the 
fields, and in these a third cutting is on 
the way. While alfalfa has given an ex- 
tra good account of itself, native pas- 
tures and meadows are by no means up 
to their usual standard in the eastern 
two-thirds of the state. In the famous 
blue-stem section, and noticeably in the 
more prominent cattle, grazing and hay 
counties, correspondents say that pas- ; This waste is said to add millions of do. 
tures will not support the usual number | lars to the people’s meat .bill, ar Ziveg 
of animals nor the meadows yield so well one more cause of the high cost of liv- 
of hay as ordinarily. This is an echo of ing. Winter storms and summer drouthg 
last year’s dry weather, which was so strew the ranges with the bones oj cattle 
detrimental to native grasses in that ter- | and sheep; predatory animals take a big 
ritory. toll; poisonous plants sometimes ki}] half 

Nearly every county reports fewer cat- the animals in a herd almost over nighe. 
tle and hogs than a year ago, and it is a Cattle contract anthrax, blacklez an@ 
somewhat unique coincidence that the other diseases, get stuck in bog holes, 
total decrease for both cattle and hogs slip off icy hillsides; and sheep pile up 
figures out 16 per cent for the state. Live | and die of suffocation. Insects which 
stock generally is healthy. There is al- madden and kill swell the total losses, ag 
ways more or less hog cholera, but pres- do a multitude of other minor causes of 
ent reports show no unusual prevalence.— | death and injury. A great proportion of 
F. D. Coburn, Secretary Kansas Depart- | this loss is prevented where the cattle 
ment of Agriculture. are grazed upon a national forest. Be- 
fore being permitted to enter the forest, 
the stock is subjected to a rigid inspee- 
tion, and even after its arrival, if it de- 
velops disease the permittee is requeste@ 
to remove it. Notwithstanding the set- 
tlement and development of the west, 
the loss of live stock at the hands of 
wild animals still continues, the loss from 
that source running into the millions of 
dollars. Within the national forests a 
steady warfare has been wagéd on the 
animals, and during the past: eight vearg 
the forest officers have killed over 35,000 
predatory animals, consisting of coyotes, 
wolves, bear, mountain lion, wild cats, 
lynx, etc. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 














Loss of Live Stock Enormous.,—’ hat at 
least one-twentieth of all the stock bred 
no the open range of the west die: before 
it reaches market age, and that ich of 
this loss can be stopped, is shown by re- 
sults reported from the national forests, 


STATE FAIRS FOR 1914 IN THE CEN- 
TRAL STATES. 


American Royal Live Stock Show— 
Kansas City, Mo., November 16th to 24th. 
T. J. Wornall, secretary. 

Illinois State Fair—Springfield, Septem- 
ber 18th to 26th. J. K. Dickerson, sec- 
retary. 

Indiana State Fair—Indianapolis, Sep- 
tember 7th to 11th. Chas. Downing, sec- 
retary. 

Iowa State Fair—Des Moines, August 
26th to September 4th. A, R. Corey, sec- 
retary. 

International Live Stock Exposition— 
Chicago, November 28th to December 5th. 
B. H. Heide, secretary. 

Interstate Live Stock Fair Association 


Expenses of a Settler.—Many home- 
seekers who go west with bright prog- 
pects in their minds are doomed to dig- 


—Sioux Tity, Iowa, September 21st to | appointment when they find what it real- 
26th. Joe Morton, secretary. ly costs to get a start on a homestead, 
Kansas State Fair—Hutchinson, Sep- | The filing fee is the smallest item. Wil- 


tember 12th to 19th. A. L. Sponsler, liam Hargrave, of Colorado, has prepared 
secretary. a list of what a settler should be pre- 

Kansas State Fair Association—Topeka, pared to buy when he makes entry. Hig 
September 14th to 18th. G. E. Clark, | estimate seems to be quite conservative, 
secretary. and is as follows: 


Minnesota State Fair—Hamline, Sep- | Team .......... (kdb eewsedawateues en se ae 
tember 7th to 12th. J. C. Simpson, sec- Pe | nose teas pecsevesecesdcsseces Cae 
retary. REO QO Shen sodas ns 04esdu selec oous 15 

Missouri State Fair—Sedalia, Septem- Harness Teer CTE Terre Lyre cre 50 
ber 26th to October 38d. John L. Stinson, PROW v0006 ps:sbebecigesesseeeew washers 18 
secretary. ERP ) oan sabsceckacdsdssvaseeuee es 16 

National Western Stock Show Associa- DIE on <3 b'o00sn 60s besa een eee eeees 60 
tion—Denver, Colo., January 18th to 25th, RR sivow.ece ps giseraiabeae Tye er eT re 50 
1915. Fred P. Johnson, secretary. eS. a eae Vibes sweseusnwes 50 

Interstate Fair and Live Stock Show— | Miscellaneous ........ceccccesceccece 2 
St. Joseph, Mo., August 20th to 25th. H. 150 barrel cistern ....... PT TTT ae 
L. Cook, secretary. Cehin, 3 TOOMms ..)....060%% teeecaees: a 

Nebraska State Fair—Lincoln, Septem- | 400 fence posts, at 20 cents......... 80 
ber 7th to 11th. W. R. Mellor, secretary. | Fence wire ....... Viemse were <seSeawan®s 5 

Ohio State Fair—Columbus, August 31st DEMO. oso nawseciswcce obee soecccece a EY 


to September 4th. 
retary. 

Oklahoma State Fair—Oklahoma City, 
September 22d to October 3d.—I. S. Ma- 
han, secretary. 


J. W. rlemming, sec- Alfalfa seed for 20 acres ........... 60 
Oat seed to sow with alfalfa ........ 50 
Wheat for 2) acres 
Potatoes for two acres ............ 32 
Cost of living for family for eight 


South Dakota State Fair—Huron, Sep- PNOHCRE ois 3Fodi0ecxc8es isevdcaaans ee 
tember 14th to 18th. C. L, McIlvaine, sec- | Cost of hay for horses, for eight 
retary. a ee Kec eeks 5 neck Rane ee 160 

Wisconsin State Fair—Milwaukee, Sep- | Cost of grain, for eight months... 36 


tember 14th to 
secretary. 


18th. J. C. McKenzie, 


MOLAR | 's 66:05 :5's aio Sow aic swe sak soeihea soe iieee 


Baseball Uniform 
Given Free to Boy Workers 


Boys, here is a dandy baseball uniform made of a good quality 
of gray French flannel, trimmed in either navy or crimson. Uni- 
‘orm consists of shirt with short sleeves, pants, cap, stockings and 
belt. The stockings, belt and cap are same color as trimming on 
shirt and pants. Well tailored and a good uniform that is sold by 
dealers at $2.50 and $3.00 per suit. Lettering furnished without ex- 
tra charge. Can furnish all sizes of boys and youths. Give your 
age and weight when sending order, also chest measure. Mention 
color of trimming preferred, and name of your club. 


You Can Get This Uniform by a 
Little Hustling 


Boys. we will send you this nice uniform, postpaid, if you will 
act as our subscription representative and send a club of just five 
trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer. Special rate on trial orders 
is now only 35¢ to January 1,1915. Paper comes every week and 
stops when the time is out. There’s the biggest value any farmer 
ever had offered to him in a good farm paper. You can easily get a 
club of five trials in your own neighborhood. Get busy and earn 
your new uniform early and be ready for the first game. Let us 
send you agent's helps. 


Special Offer to Boys’ Ball Clubs 


Why not get the boys in the nine together and all pitch in and 
get new suits all around? We will make a special proposition on 
nine uniforms. Let us tell you about it. Work together and you 
can do it in mighty short order. Be independent and earn your 
own suits this year. Everybody will be glad to help you out. Best 
of all you will give every man his money’s worth and more too in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. We want to introduce the paper into a Jot of 
new homes or we couldn't afford to give you such liberal premiums. 

Now itis upto you. Do you want a nice baseball suit? Here is one you can easily and 
quickly earn if you will go after it with some real American boy enthusiasm and push. 

Drop us a card and we will work with you. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 
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Missousi Crop Report 
The following report shows Missouri 


crop conditions on July ist: 
The last day of June brought to Mis- 
much-needed rain, putting smiles 


souri - pa 

on the faces of our people and promising 
“gimoleons” for our purses. As a result, 
our hepes have gone up like a sky-rocket, 
and Independence Day becomes also a 


day of thanksgiving. The close of the 
month was in pleasing contrast to the 
Jong siege of heat and drouth to which 
most of the state had been subjected. 
June 30th and the night following, 1.98 
inches of rain fell in Columbia, while the 
precipitation was heavier at some points. 
Practically the entire state, except parts 
of the southeastern section, received rain 
—more than for the preceding twenty- 
nine days of June. 

During the early part of June there 
was much complaint of crop destruction 
by insect pests. Happily, except for oc- 
and scattered reports as to 


casional : 
chinch bugs, few complaints of this kind 
are now coming in. 

Based upon reports received before the 
rain of June 30th, the condition of corn 
for the state is 81. By sections, it is: 


Northeast, 82; northwest, 95; central, 79; 
southwest, 80; southeast, 68. Corn has 
been well cultivated, is generally thrifty, 
and of excellent color, and with a favor- 
able season to follow, a satisfactory yield 


should result. The acreage is estimated 
at 08.6 per cent of last year’s crop, grown 
on 7,597,270 acres, but final figures may 
show more. 


Wheat harvest was one of the earliest 
in the history of the state. Less than 1 
per cent of the wheat remains to be cut. 
This is in the northeast and northwest 
sections. 
fall, only 1.5 per cent was abandoned. 
Threshing is under way in all sections of 


the sfate. The preliminary estimate as 
to yield is 17.1 bushels for the state, as 
compared with 16.1 bushels, last year’s 
preliminary. By sections, prelimnary esti- 
mate as to yield is: Northeast, 16.6; 
northwest, 20; central, 16.3; southwest, 
17.5; southeast, 15.3. Some actual thresh- 
ing returns are disappointing, especially 


in the southeastern section. A yield of 
about °*5,000,000 bushels is indicated. The 
prices average 10 cents below last year’s. 
Much wheat will be fed instead of being 
sold. Where threshing can not be done 
soon, stacking is advised. 


The condition of oats for the state is 
56, or by sections: Norhteast, 44; north- 
west, 70: central, 47; southwest, 77; south- 
east 1). Of the original acreage, it is 
estimated that 69 per cent has been or 
will be harvested. 

Condition of other crops: Timothy, 47; 
clover, 36; alfalfa, 84; pastures, 49; cot- 


ton, 88: flax, 80; tobacco, 75; broom-corn, 
80; potatoes, 56; prairie hay, 83. Crop 


acreage estimates are: Timothy, 83; clo- 
ver, 74; alfalfa, 110; cotton, 105; flax, 95; 
tobacco, 96; broom-corn, 84; potatoes, 
101; prairie hay, 96; rye, 103; barley, 99; 


cowpeas, 84. Hay yields, per cutting, are 
estimated as follows: Timothy, .54 of a 
ton: clover .72; alfalfa, 1.1. Quality of 
timothy is 75; clover, 78; alfalfa, 9%. 


Apple crop is placed at 57; epaches, 62.— 
Secretary Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture. 





The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 


represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 19 per cent more than normal; 90 
woul mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to June 29, 1914.) 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS, 
M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 


Oct. 14—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 

Oct. 22—Frank Toyne, Lanesboro, Iowa. 

Dec. 9—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
HEREFORDS. 

Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 

S: Dak . 


Oct. 15—R. P. Clark, Brayton, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Sept. 29—Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, 
owa. 


Sept. 30—C. A. Martin, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS., 


Oct. 19 and 20—Henry C. Glissman, Sta- 
tion B., Omaha, Neb. 


GUERNSEYS. 

Aug. 12—Wm. H. Piper, Villisca, Iowa. 
BELGIANS, 

—_ Frage 0. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 


PERCHERONS, 
Dec. 16—C. F. Jones, Rippey, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Aug. 7—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 


nn. 
Oct. 1—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 
Sept. 28—H. O. Hougland, Story City, Ia. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 

S. Dak. 

Oct. 16—F. H. Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Oct. 20—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Jan. 12—A. J. & L. De Young, Shel- 


don, Iowa. 
Shanks, 


Jan. 13—W. N. 
Minn. 
Jan, 14—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
Jan. 15—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn, 
Jan. 26—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Jan, 19—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Jan. 20—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 21--A. -H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa, 
Jan, 23—J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, Iowa. 
Jan, 27—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Jan. 28—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
Jan. 29—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—S. L. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 
lowa, 
Mar. 5—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa, 
Feb. 2—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Lowa. 
Feb. 3—C. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa, 
Feb. 5—F. F. McElhany, Akron, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 10—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—W. F. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 
ner, Greene, lowa. 
Feb. 11—H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 
Feb. 11—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
Iowa, 
Feb. 13—W. I. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—Ralph Bartels, Sioux Center, Ia. 
Feb. 18—Hugh Irwin, Ireton, Iowa. 
Mar. ae Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 


8. M 
POLAND CHINAS, 
Sept. 23—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Oct. 22—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa, 
Feb. 9—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Lowa, 
Fae | c. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. 16, 1915—-C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Jan. 13—Ed Anderson and J. P. Ander- 
son, Alta, lowa. 
Jan. 26—Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia, 


Worthington, 


— “be 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 


. as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








FIELD NOTES. 


Cc. F. Jones, Rippey, Iowa, announces 
a public sale of Percherons for Decem- 
ber 16th next. He will make a splendid 
offering at that time. Full particulars 
concerning the offering will be given in 
Wallaces’ Farmer at the proper season. 
REED’S ANGUS, SHROPSHIRES AND 

POLANDS. 

Mr. H. H. Reed, of Marengo, Iowa, is 
one of lowa’s breeders of pure bred stock 
who is ambitious to own the best, and 
who is steadily improving his herds. He 
has been a breeder of pure bred Angus 
cattle for a good many years, and has 
built up a very creditable herd, one that 
compares favorably in quality and breed- 
ing with the best in the state. He in- 
tends to show some this year, and, if 
nothing happens, he will make a very 
creditable showing, as his herd contains 
some first-class show animals. His senior 
herd bull, Evening Star, combines size 
and quality, and has already been a win- 
ner of third at the International, with- 
out special fitting. His sire is the show 
bull, Morning Star 2d, by the old cham- 
pion Black Woodlawn. Two bull calves, 
of the same blood lines, one by Black 
Emerald, by Black Woodlawn, and the 
other by a son of Black Emerald, are ex- 
tra good, although not highly fitted. Mr. 
Reed also has some very choice Angus 
females, both in his show herd and in 
his breeding herd. His two-year-old and 
his junior yearling are daughters of 
Morning Star 2d, the former a Blackbird 
and the latter an Erica. Mr. Reed paid 
$500 for the latter as a calf, at Mr. 
Leahy’s sale, and he was offered more 
than that for the Blackbird. Both are 
strong numbers. His _ cow that he will 
show is Star Rose, only daughter of the 








grand champion, Glenfoil Rose, and Star 
of Denison, he by the St. Louis cham- 
pion, Western Star. She is a large cow 
of good quality, and presents a fine 
front. As will be seen, Mr. Reed’s herd 
is strong in the prize winning blood of 
Black Woodlawn, and is of the good type 
‘and quality of the Black Woodlawns. Mr. 
Reed also breeds Shropshire sheep and 
Poland China hogs. He now has some 
yearling, two-year-old and ram lambs for 
sale. His foundation stock is largely 
from Minton stock, the dams being im- 
ported Minton ewes. Write Mr. Reed if 
interested in buying, and he will be glad 
to have you come and see what he has 
to offer. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing. ‘ 


HAMPSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


Messrs. Maxwell & Spangler, breeders 
of high-class Hampshire swine, at Cres- 
ton, lowa, are now ready for buyers to 
inspect their herd and make selections in 
boars or gilts. In ordering a change of 
copy, they state that they have sorted 
up and disposed of alf culls, having left 
forty-six gilts and thirty-four boars that 
will afford buyers a very choice selection. 
Their herd boars include Champion, a 
large, smooth, Kentucky bred hog, that 
has developed into one of the best of the 
breed. They also have used Carnation 
4th and Creston Direct, the latter an 
Essex bred boar, sired by Direct View, a 
prize winning son of the noted Compeer. 
Carnation 4th is a grandson of General 
Allen and Pat Maloy. The dams of the 
pigs for sale are daughters of Compeer, 
Teddy R. B., Stone’s Duke, General Tip- 
ton, High Roller and Blythesdale Jim. 
Messrs. Maxwell & Spangler state that 
last year they sold, mostly on mail or- 
der, thirty-one boars and _ fifty-eight 
brood sows and gilts, and that, so far 
as they know, there was not a single 
disappointed customer. If interested in 
buying good Hampshires of a reliable 
firm, you will do well to write or visit 
Maxwell & Spangler, whose herd is lo- 
cate just outside the city limits of Cres- 
ton. See ad and mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing. 


HOW TO BUILD A CEMENT TANK. 


Our readers who are interested in 
building a cement watering tank for live 
stock can get some very practical help 
by writing the Universal Portland Cement 
Co., of 208 South La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. They will be glad to tell you just 
how to build the tank to secure the most 
satisfactory results, the best mixture of 
the cement, etc. They are makers of 
Universal Portland cement, which is sold 
by dealers in practically every town, and 
the Universal brand on a bag of cement 
means quality cement, and that the man- 
ufacturers are back of the quality of the 

roduct. No matter what kind of build- 
ng you expect to do with concrete, you 
can get valuable help by writing the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co. for their two 

klets, ‘“‘Concrete in the Barn Yard” 
and ‘‘Concrete for the Farmer,’ which 
are chock full of valuable information for 
those wishing to build with cement. 
Either a postal card or letter request to 
the Universal Portland Cement Co., 208 
South La Salle St., Chicago, IL, will 
bring one or both books as desired. 


GALVANIZED STEEL GRAIN BINS. 


A galvanized steel grain bin which can 
be used as a corn crib as well as a bin 
for small grain, is made by the Steel 
Roofing and Stamping Works, 510 S. W. 
Second St., Des Moines, Iowa. One of 
the special features of this bin is the 
special ventilating system, with which it 
is equipped, and it is made in sizes of 
from 500 to 2,000 bushels capacity. The 
frame is of 2x2 angle iron uprights and 
heavy band iron hoops, the siding and 
roof of heavy gauge galvanized steel 
sheets, which interlock. The Steel Roof- 
ing and Stamping Works will be glad to 
send Wallaces’ Farmer readers descrip- 
tive literature of their bins, and to either 
talk with them personally with regard to 
the bin they desire, or to send them full 
information by mail. Their advertisement 
appears on page 1010. 

ORDER YOUR SILO CUTTER EARLY. 

The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
filling a silo for the first time this year 
should not fail to arrange to get an en- 
silage cutter of suitable capacity plenty 
early enough to be sure of getting the 
work done on time. At the last end of 
the season there is always a rush, and 
unless you have made early arrangements 
to get your cutter, you are not always 
sure of getting what you want. We sug- 
gest to our readers who are on the mar- 
ket for an ensilage cutter this year, that 
they refer to the advertisements of the 
various ensilage cutters in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and that they write the manu- 
facturers for literature which they have 
issued. If you do not know what size 
cutter you want, it will be a good plan to 
ask the cutter manufacturers for their 
recommendations. They can give much 
valuable and practical information. 


FARM MANURES AND FERTILIZERS. 


Under the above title, John Deere, 
of Moline, [linois, has issued a very 
interesting booklet, the work of Doc- 
tor W. E. Taylor, soil expert, which 
they are sending out to farm 
who are enough interested to send a pos- 
tal card or letter request therefor. Our 
readers who desire to secure this booklet 
should write John Deere, Moline, HL, 
asking for Package Y-28, and the book, 
and likewise full information concerning 
the famous John Deere low-down manure 
spreaders, will be forwarded by return 
mail. This spreader is illustrated in the 
manufacturer's advertisement on page 
1022, and partial particulars are given 
with regard thereto. 


HOME-MADE ACETYLENE. 

Acetylene has proved a very satisfac- 
tory product for both lighting the farm 
home and for cooking. The Union Car- 
bide Sales Co., Dept. 8, People’s Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, IL, are makers of Union 
carbide, which comes in 100-pound drums, 
and it is a simple matter to make acety- 
lene. nion ide Sales Co. have 
issued very interesting information with 
regard to their Union carbide, and also 





with reference to lighting and cooking 
with acetylene, and they will be glad to 
send our readers full information. They 
call attention to their product in a spe- 
cial advertisement on page 1004, and they 
will appreciate our readers looking it up 
and writing them. 
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THEREFORE ——-————— 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISE 


Guaranteed One 1000 
Circalation Line Lines 
Ohio Farmer 
Cleveland, 0. 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 20c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer ‘4 ‘ond, kas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 55,113.25) .25 
The Progressive Farmer , - 
Birmingham, Ala. 170,000 80.80 


249,602 $1.08 1.08 


Breeders’ Gazette mk go 
Chicago, Il). 98,000 .60 .60 
Hoard’s Dairyman 65 47940. .38 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Wi . A . . 2 - ‘ 

ge 
The Farmer F 

St. Paul, Minn, 140,855 

Wallaces’ Farmer 


Des Moines, lowa 80,000 40 40 


ene 61,253 30.30 
Taos. 50,000.25 25 
yo ag 50,000.25 .25 
TT 105,000.50 .50 
1,188,756 $5.73 5.66 

These ions are conceded to be the au- 


publications 
thoritative farm papers ef their individual fields 


For further information, address 
George W. Herbert (Inc.), 


Western Representative, Advertising Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 











GUERNSEY CATTLE SALE 


Villisca, Montgomery Co., lowa, 
Wednesday, Aug. 12, 1914 


60 Guernseys, mostly cows and heifers bred to 
registered and imported bulls. Some imported cows 
and bulls, some extra fine yearling bulls. Interna- 
tienal prize winner 19:3, Chicago. 

20 full blood unrecorded cows and heif. 
ers, all sired by imported and registered bulls and 
bred to imported and registered bulls. 15 head of 
heifer and bull calves. Some of the cows are fresh 
and others are milking heavily. Others fresh tn 
early fall and winter. If you want fine Guernseys 
attend this sale. 

WM. H. PIPER, Owner, Villisca, Iowa. 
Montgomery Co. Main line Burlington. 


C. C. KEIL, GRINNELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


2 years successful experience selling pure bred 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expense. 


& hi G U ey A few good Shropshire 
sala Aine Angee bale and 

SHROPSHIRES Poland-China boars. 

POLAND-CHINAS masthwco, towa 


HAMPSHIKES. 


60 Big Type March Boars and Gilts 


Order before Sept. ist and 
save mon on price and 
Will sell 


bred for Sept. farrow. Al- 
ways asquare deal. Ask cus- 
# tomers or any bank in city. 

MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, tows 


























MULE FOOT HOGS. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Our early pigs are ready to ship now. The March 
and April pigs will go in a few weeks. Buy them 
bow and save in two ways: they coat less as pigs, and 
express charges are lower. 

FARGO 4 HYERS, Redfield, 8S. D. 








CHESTER WHITES. 
I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts; Bre? 


« sows. Young stock a speciaity. Mated, no akin. 
Proltfic, large kind. Fred Buebush, Sctots, Il. 


Gilts bred for summer and 
Oo. I. Cc. Boars fall farrow. Priced right. 
Cc. E. BEATY, Astoria, Illinois 











Please mention this paper when writing, 
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Scotch Short-horns 


Bulls and Heifers 


lam now offering several exceptionally good year- 
ling Scotch bulls—good enough for any herd. Alsoa 
choice lot of Scotch heifers ready to breed. Prices 
reasonable If looking for something good I can 
please you. Address 
R. O. MILLER, 


Lucas County. Lucas, Ke low a 


8 Scotch 
Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
from 9 to 21 months old. 
Weights from 700 to 1400 lbs 
each. Good ones. Come and 
see us or write. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon. Iowa 


Krizer Bros. Eddyville, lowa 


reeders of High 


SHORT-HORW CATTLE 


STOCK FOR SALE 
of choice Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. Ad- 
dress as above. 








if ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short. horns- 

Herd bull. Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. miJk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. Write us your wants. No cheap stock to 
offer. Residence in town, H. L. COBB 
SON, Endepretence. fowa. 


Ten solid red Short-horn bulls from 10 to 20 mos. 
old. All Scotch topped and in good thrifty condition. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Farm between Rudd and Rockford. 


Three Yearling Short-horn Bulls 


for sale, 11 to 17 months. Price 675 to $100.each. We 
will sell you more bull for the money than can be 
had elsewhere 


GEO. H. BOBST, Hampton, Iowa 





GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Hingleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan. with evel lines, low set and blocky.; sired by 
Challenger 337833, dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 
Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and.roans, 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J. M. BAY, Aledo. Iii, 


Goed Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Reans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. .Farm one mile from town. 

&. nm. GEOR Monticello, lowa 


Roan Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


Gay Morning 289563, a 2100 1b- bull of excellent 
quality and a gftand good sire; sire, Imp. Gay Lo- 
thario: dam, Morning View Dorothy 2d by Revelry. 
Price 82.50. Address 

J 5A™u ES CRABB Bronson, Iowa 


3 Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


for sale at Pike Timber Steck Farm. Ricb 
breeding, good individuals. Several younger bulls 
aleo for sale. Write or come to see these bulls. 

DAVE ENPORT & MAC M, Belmond, lowa 


~ Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
~ otch gent ate 0 Come and see them. 

J0s. H. DE Cascade, lowa 


SHORT-HORNS 


A few good blocky yearling Short-horn bulis for 
sale. Scotch and Scotch topped Sire, Royal 
€rown of Main Valley. Color, reds and roans. 
A.L. MASON, Early. Sac County. lowa 


au ERNSEWS. 

















T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernse 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


any E FARM Gu ERNSEYS are noted 

fer their GooDp SIZE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
ITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices: also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR., ILL. 


QUAl 





RED POLL. 


PEARL PP PP 


Red Polled Gattle 


Young bulls for sale of breeding ages, also a num- 
ber of very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, fa. 


Red Polled Cattle 


of high order for sale: 6 yearling bulis; 7 yearling 
heifers, bred and open; 20 Sept. calves, show pros- 
pects; also young cows we)! forward in calf. 

B. A. SAMUELSON. Hiron, Sac Co., Ia. 
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HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


Importations arrived Sept. 6tb, Oct. 8th, 
ation of Belgian stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. 
cheron and Belgian stallions specially selected to head herds of full blood mares. 
* more big ton high class Percheron or Belgian 
as well as some very choice 
If so, we bak supply you whether you want one or twenty. 


will weigh 100 toms. We can show 
stallions than any other two firms in the U.8., 
a few stallions for sale purposes? 


Nov, 24th, Dec. 


16th, Jan. 2d. Feb.iuth. March import- 
Herd headers—25 extra wel! bred Per- 
100 stallions that 


Can you handle 
(Send 15 cents 


Shires. 


in stamps for our beautiful six colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the yards, or 10 cents for 
the most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


GREELEY, IOWA 


THOS. R. HOLBERT, Mgr. of Northwest Dept. and Baras, Sioux Falls. S. D. 





Our capital 


hour 





Lefebures’ Belgians 


Large Collection of Stallions and Mares All Seasons 


One hundred pure bred mares and colts in eleven different pastares. 
unlimited 
Rapids or lowa City and take the Interurban to Lefebure Crossing. 
Phone to Fairfax for auto to meet you at crossing. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


Come to Cedar 
Car every 


Buyers never disappointed here. 


Fairfax, lowa 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


Twenty stallions to offer, 
bays, roans, sorrels and chestnuts. 
Guaranteed 60% foal getters. 


colts; 
eral weighing 2200 Ibs. 


three years old and over; ail were imported as 
Nothing weighing less than a ton. sev- 
Most of them have served 


a few mares here on the farm last season and have colts to show. 
Why buy a stallion just imported that will get bata few colts this year, if 


any, when you can buy 


number of mares covered, 


a tried breeder for the same money? 
is what you get paid for. 


COLTS, not the 


Imported and home-bred mares for sale, in foa) or with colts by side and®re- 


bred. 
RK. F. FRENCH, 


I want you to see them. 


Independence. lowa 





Part from 2400 Ib. imported sire and part from 2200 lb. imported sire and finported dams, 


my 2, 


offered at farmers’ prices. Fast trains all directions 


FRED CHANDLER, 


R. 7, 


3 and 4-year-old registered Percheron stallions would prove valuable breeders for you. 
With all their weight and bone they are dressy and straight sound. 
substantial and most attractive Percheron breeding material in the world. 


This is some of the mpst 
Yarm raised and 


Chariton, lowa 








WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES: 


Ideal ponies for children and 
ladies. Ages 1 to8 yrs.; heights 
46 to 52 inches. Single ponies, 
pairs or carload lots. Special 
prices for 30 days on high class 
brood mares in foal—imported 
and registered. Write for parti- 


culars and  €. BR 
ROWN 


AU RORA, ILLINOIS 


Dunhams Percherons 


today, as for the past 50 years. are the best of the 
breed. Any intending buyer who wants a first class 
stallion or mare at a living price and backed by a re- 
sponsible firm will serve his own best interests by 
seeing our unequalled lot of fresh first quality 
Percherons which made an unequalled record in the 
best shows this fall. Catalogue on application. 
NHAMS, 


Wayne, Illinois 





DuPage County, 


128 JACKS FOR SALE 


There is soon going to be the 
largest jack and mule trade the 
world has ever seen. I have the 
largest number of good, first class 
mule jacks you can find in the 
United States. The Cedar Rapids 
Jack Emporium is thre jack me- 
tropolis of the world. Write for 
catalog, with special description, 
telling me just what you want. 
W.L. DeCLow. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


German Coach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm horses 
im the country. Best disposition, best action 
and conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
sell you a proven breeder, either imported or native 
bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa lowa 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for high class imported and home bred 


PERCHERON, SHIKE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 

My new importation of stallions and mares include 
some of the best that have been brought to America 
—some prize winners, and all good big ones—the best 
lever imported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
WM. CROWNOVER,. Hudson. lowa 


Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Attractive prices on two and three-year-old stal- 
lions. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 lbs.. two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., Iowa. 


Registered Percheron Stallion Fo7.Sai« 
Three years old. EMMET ELDRIDGE, Sac City, la. 
STALLIONS and MARES 4'*"¢° 0! imported 


stallions and mares for sale. FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 

















SEREFORDS. 





~~ 


MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 
(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasoaable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Baily, Marshalltown; Ia. 


Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Also a Few D.S. Polled Herefords 
Twenty big, well grown bulls. ready for service. 
Priced to sell quick. Come and see them. 
H. D. CLORE & SONS. Lucas, Iowa 








AUCTIONEERS. 


————— eee 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS AUGUST 3, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor ip 
Missouri. Auction School, largest and best in’ the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, IHinois 




















J. L. McILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 


AUCTIONEER 


and ‘breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, EOWA 
Eight years of successful experieace in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 











G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 


Years of experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 


OliverS.Johnson 


The Big Farm Auctioneer 
TIPTON, 1|OWA 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER #22 Preccer of 


and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satisfying cus- 
tomers. JOK SHAVER. Kalona. Iowa. 














HOLSTEINS. 
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Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


Pure-bred Hegistered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

y Upt The Greatest Dairy Breed 
~ Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Bids.. BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Cedar Falls, lowa 








AYRSHIRES. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers. all ages: also bull and 
heifer calves. E. R. MCCONNELL, Wellington, O. 





sired by Morndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. Al) from 
A. BR. O. dams and good 


individuals. 
Gs McKAY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 





—— 


ABERD DEEN-ANGUS. 


PARA one 


10 YEARLING 
Aberdeen-Angus Bulle 


TO OFFER 
Blackbirds, Blackcaps and Ericas 


Nine are by Actor Prince, he by the ¢} 
sire, Imp. Prince Felix of Ballindalloch. One » 
Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch. Straigi equa, 
bulls, heavy boned and possessing breed Daracten 
A number are qualitied to head pure bred herds For 
particulars address 


O. R. STEVENSON, Cherokee Co., »., QUIMBY, OWA 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero. with 
breeding and merit = 
Blackbirds— FKricas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females tor saie 
Prices reasonable. 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Garlock, i, 


ANGUS COWS AND BULIS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood: lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Mostof them by the show bull Morning Stay 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn Some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices, 

Cal or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Fifteen growthy young bulls of good, thick doddy 
type, most of them sired by an imported sire ang 
some out of imported dams. They will please the 
most critical buyers, and our prices are most reasop- 
able. Willsell heifers also, some bred. Those inter- 
ested in buying will do well to visit us. Farm near 
town, on Rock Island and Interurban ralflroads, 17 
miles east of Des Moines. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 


4amMpion 








Williamsburg, iowa 





Mitchellville, !owa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 
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Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


Three Polled Durham Bulls 


for sale.. One twenty months old, the other two nine 
and ten months. Color red. and good individiais, 
Sired by Royal Lancaste~ 347424. 
E. M. COMPTON. 





Dexter. Iowa 





POLAN Cl Cm! INAS. 


————~ POE 


Farver’s Big Type 


Poland-Chinas 


All sold out of fail boars. Have 100 spring pigs 
coming along fine—best we ever had. Our ‘atch 
string is always out for the boys interested in bigger 


and better Poland-Chinas. 
E. E. FARVER, Ocheyedan, iowa 


Big, Smooth Poland-Chinas 


Just now we are offering some good fal! boars 
weighing up to 300 Ibs., a limited number of very 
choice sows bred for August and September farrow, 
and some early spring boars that are herd boar proe- 
pects. Sires: Smooth Wonder 2d, Chief 
Price Jr., Mouw’s Jr. and Long Wonder. 
Nothing of an inferior nature shipped at any price 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 


40 Head Fall Boars and Gilts sired by 
Pawnee’s Sensation: dams by Major Jumbo 
Crow's Special, Tecumseh Look and Expansion Dude. 
All healthy and thrifty. Prices reasonable. 

M. O. WATTS, Fairfield. Iowa 


CHOLERA IMMUNE POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred sows and giits for sale. They are bred for 
spring farrowing to Master’s Likeness. Big Victor 2d 
and Big Monarch. For prices and full particulars 
address HELD BROS... Hinton, Plymouth 
County, Iowa. 


OAK GLEN POLAND-CHINAS 


Two heavy boned spring yearling boars for sale. 
Also one September boar. Big type breeding wid 
individuality to match. Prices reasonable. Write 
or come and see them. 
W. S. AUSTIN, 


Poland-China Fall Boars 


A- few fall boars. strictly big type,. out of iu ib. 
sows and sired by B. Expansion 180285, weighing Up 
to 265 in breeding form; 10S spring pigs doing fine 
Come or write your wants. W. A. Bissonnett, 
R. 1, Charles City, lowa. 














Dumont. lowa 








isso! WORTES.- 


ror 
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Tamworth Bred Sows for Sale 


Have 15 bred sows to offer which include severs) 
yearling and two-year-olds, balance fal! gilts. -ome 
to farrow in late July. Will soon have to offer about 
20 March pigs weighing around 100 Ibs. by mys fire’ 
prise yearling. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut. lowa 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


eee 


STOCK FOR SALE 


The lowa State College ts offering the fuliowiDé 
surplus stock for sale: 1 two-year-old Poland-( 5 
boar, 1 yearling Berkshire boar, 1 Short-hor! 
calf. 2 Oxford and 1 Hampshire yearling ram, ! " 
year-old me pe ee care, 1 driving géetding co" 
four years old. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
lowa State College, Ames, 





